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COURTESY OF MOHAN LIANG 
The event was held in the Rec Center. 


High Tabl 
event 
deemed 


successful | 


By GRACE YEON 
Staff Writer 


Last Tuesday, Hopkins hosted 
its second annual High Table 
event. This tradition, in which 
students, top level administra- 


tors and faculty share dinner to- 


gether, began last year. 


The event was created to give | 


freshmen a chance to talk to the 
leaders of the school and various 
faculty members from the Krieg- 
er School of Arts and Sciences 
and the Whiting School of En- 
_gineering in an intimate setting. 
: eld in 
the Fresh Food Cafe (FFC), which 
could not accommodate all the 
freshmen. This year, the Rec 
Center, which could accommo- 
date all the freshmen, was shut 
down in order to hold the event 
there. 

The evening started out 
with with a welcome speech by 
Freshman Class President Mer- 
ril Anovick and an introductory 
speech by Provost Lloyd Minor. 

During Provost Minor’s in- 
troductory speech, he explained 
that the Hopkins High Table was 
modeled after the High Table 
tradition that has taken place 
at Oxford and Cambridge for 
centuries. In the British custom, 
students, faculty and admin- 
istrators all dine together over 
a formal meal with the most 

See HIGH TABLE, Pace A8& 
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By VICKY PLESTIS 
Staff Writer 


and 
this 


Seniors Molly Dillon 
Aliza Fishbein _ testified 
past Wednesday in front of the 
Md. Senate and Judi- 
ciary Committees in Annapolis 
in support of a bill that would 


House 


require the installation of igni- 


Students support DUI 
bill in Annapolis 


“Md. chooses the alcohol-re- 
lated fatalities it has,” Fishbein 
said. “It’s completely change- 
able.” 

Fishbein’s and Dillon’s tes- 
timonies were largely focused 
on the passing of Hopkins 
student Miriam Frankl, who 
on Oct. 16th, 2009 was hit on 
the corner of East University 


Cyclists from around Baltimore came to University Parkway to show their support for Nathan Krasnopoler at a community bike ride. 


(yclists, family support Krasnopoler 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
News W Features Editor 


Dozens of bicyclists and sup- 
porters gathered outside the 
Broadview Apartments near the 
site of sophomore Nathan Kras- 
nopoler’s tragic cycling accident 
to show support for him yester- 
day. 

Krasnopoler’s father, Mitchell, 
spoke regarding his son’s condi- 
tion and then rode with the sup- 
porters to Johns Hopkins Hospi- 


| tal, where Nathan remains in a 
| coma, unresponsive. 


In traditional Jewish fashion, 
psalms were read outside the 
Hospital to hasten Nathan’s re- 
covery and to express their well 
wishes. 

“We are gathered here at this 


| place to show our support for 
| Nathan,” Mitchell said before the 


ride. “We have the opportunity 
to do good. We hope people will 


shares her experiences 


By RACHEL WITKIN 
News & Features Editor 
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was a very engaging guy, very 
lovely,” Olds said. 

When she received her accep- 
tance letter in the mail, she was 
Seg WOMEN’S HISTORY, pace A7 


work harder to give [the] right of 
way to bicyclists.” 

Earlier this month, Nathan 
was struck by a car driven by an 
83-year-old woman while riding 
in a bike lane. According to Bal- 
timore Police, the investigation 
regarding whether or not she was 
in the wrong and should be treat- 
ed criminally is still ongoing. 

“We just want to clear all of 
that up,” Elliot Krasnopoler, Na- 
than’s brother, said. “We want 
to steer [the community] toward 
Nathan and not toward wrong- 
doing.” 

The event, which drew the 
attention of local television and 
print media and even had a news 
helicopter circling overhead, was 
arranged on www.meetup.com by 
the “Biking in B’‘more” group. Al- 
though starting close to campus 
and featuring many Hopkins rid- 
ers, the event was not organized 
by students. 


Artist Jake Soderberg came out 
to show his support for Nathan 
and his family, and because he felt | 
kinship with a fellow cyclist. 

“It’s disturbing how unfairly a 
cyclist gets treated,” he said. “It’s 
disturbing that someone was se- 
riously that careless. 

“People are just not familiar 
with the fact that bicycles are also 
vehicles. [The driver] wouldn’t 
have ran into a car.” 

Although the city has passed 
various legislation to protect cy- 
clists over the years, most recent- 
ly in Oct. 2010 with the “three 
foot law” (where motorists can 
be fined $500 for passing within 
three feet of a biker), according 
to Press Secretary for the Mayor’s 
Office Ian Brennan they do not 
have current plans to introduce 
any new bills in response to the 


accident. 3 
If Ra Ra Riot rocks Rams 
Post Doctoral Fellow at 

See BIKING, pace A7 Head Live but no one shows 

up to hear them, do they 
really make a sound? Read 

the review of last week's show 
to find out. 
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Koo emphasized the importance of a Keynsian approach to government spending. 


hichard Koo speaks about the 
Japanese recession at FAS 


By NEENA ABRAHAM 
For The News-Letter 


Last Wednesday, the Foreign | 


Affairs Symposium (FAS) hosted 
Richard C. Koo in the Glass Pavil- 
ion, where he was met by roughly 
30 people. Koo, Chief Economist 
at the Nomura Research Institute, 
which is Japan’s largest IT consult- 
ing firm, talked about the “Bal- 
ance Sheet Recession,” a term re- 
ferring to Japan’s economic crisis 
from 1990 to 2005, and the lessons 
that were learned from it. 

Koo deemed it “an honor” to 
speak to the crowd. Koo was a 
graduate student at Hopkins 30 
years ago. In his presentation, 
Koo. compared Japan’s housing 


crisis to that of the United States’. 
He pointed out that Japan’s debt- 
financed bubble lasted four years, 


followed by a “Balance Sheet Re- 


cession” lasting 16 years. 

The “Balance Sheet Recession” 
was the period of economic stag- 
nancy when borrowers and corpo- 
rations stopped spending money 
and maximizing profits, respec- 
tively. 

Instead of spending money, 
borrowers tried to pay down debt. 
Correspondingly, corporations 
cut costs in attempts to minimize 
debts. This trend demonstrated 
why an interest rate cut down to 
zero percent has done little to 
remedy 

See FAS, pace A8 
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states that require all first time 
convicted 
use IIDs. However, Md., one of 
seven states to see an increase 
in drunk driving fatalities over 
the last ten, years, has yet to 
pass such a law. 
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“T think [people] were all 
touched by Miriam’s story and I 
feel like I got the message across 
of what an amazing person we 
lost and how much of a tragedy 
it really is.” 
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COURTESY OF ONESTRAWFARM.COM 
jn the USA, fresh and local food is delivered to students during the growing season. 


(SA program delivers locally 
grown produce to students 


By KUNAL AJMERA 


Kor 7h Vews Letter 
Joan Norman, owner of One 
Straw Farm, spoke about the 
Community Supported Agri- 
\ g 


culture initiative yesterday. One 
Straw Farm is the largest certi- 
fied organic vegetable farm in 
Md. One Straw Farm, owned by 
Norman and her husband, Drew 
Norman, supplies families, res- 
taurants and wholesalers with the 


finest certified-organic produce. 
Community Supported 


. undertaken by One Straw Farm 
involving a mutually beneficial 
relationship between farmers and 
the community. Participants pay 
$515 for the entire growing season 
(June-November) in exchange for 
weekly shares of produce during 
harvest. 

“Hopkins students should 
sign up for this program because 
it is a consistent, affordable way 
to receive local produce while 
supporting their local communi- 
ty. It provides a healthier option 
to students and a close pickup 
point to get fresh organic veg- 
yetables without the need for a 


distant commute,” Sustainability. 


Outreach Associate Joanna Ca- 
labrese wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Hopkins will host three pick- 
up sites for CSA 2011. Staff, fac- 
ulty and students are eligible to 
join and pick up their shares of 
produce every Wednesday from 
any of the three sites. For every 
ten shares the Office of Sustain- 
ability signs up, One Straw Farm 
donates one share of produce that 
will succor a supportive housing 
program for women in the Wa- 
verly neighborhood. 

“T am extremely excited that 
One Straw Farm is willing to of- 
fer a ‘student’ share specifically 
for the fall months,” Real Foods 
co-president freshman Raychel 
Santo wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “It offers students 
an early exposure to the wonder- 
ful taste and joys of experiencing 
fresh, local foods and hopefully 
will make them advocates for 
life.” 

Norman gave an overview of 
the program and spoke about 
how past participants have 
learned new recipes from the 
produce and improved their 
health through a better diet and 
weight lost. 

“We at One Straw Farm grow 
a wide variety of produce like 
kale, arugula, bok choy, cucum- 
bers, eggplant, watermelon, 
strawberry and a whole lot of 
others. What one will get in a 
share usually depends on the 

season,” Norman said. “ No two 
bags are ever the same.” 

She also spoke about how for 
the first time this yéar the Hop- 
kins Sustainability Office will 


also match students who want | 


to receive only half a share up. 
Along with sending out emails” 
when the produce arrives, they 
will also set a share aside in case 
it cannot be picked up that day. 
Comparing to prices from the 
Waverly Farmer’s Market, Nor- 
man said in her speech that one 
saves over $100 per year on a 
full share. “To me, that’s a pretty 
great deal, considering you get 
eight quality organic foods each 
week,” Santo wrote. 
Junior Alexandra Cohen has 
not heard much about the pro- 


Ag- 
riculture (CSA) is an initiative 


students are starting to become 
more aware of their food op- 
tions. “Some Hopkins students 
go to the farmer’s markets and 
other organic food grocery stores 


in the city,’ she wrote. “Select | 


classes on campus often educate 
students about the local food op- 
tions here in Baltimore as well 
and encourage students to shop 
smart and locally. 

The city itself has a culture of 
sustainable local food options, 
which becomes more relevant to 
students as they go off the meal 
plan.” 

However, Calabrese says that 
the campus is not completely 


sustainable. “We do not have uni- | 
versally campus-wide sustain- | 


able food practices,” she wrote. 
“We hope to reach more stu- 
dents through CSA. More of the 
student body can actually par- 
ticipate in CSA for the first time 


well as the few undergraduates 
who stayed over the summer, 
but this new development with 
One Straw Farm will increase 
our pool of potential-CSA partici- 
pants and make it a more appeal- 
ing option.” 


NEWS & FEATURES 


By JUSTIN LI 


Stal? Writer 

Last Friday, the Hopkins Red 
Cross Chapter held its Medicine 
Ihrough Music Benefit Concert 


to promote and fundraise for 
the Disaster Action Team (DAT) 
of the American Red Cross. The 
event featured pertormances 
from several campus a capella 
and dance groups as well as a 
presentation on the DAT by a 
senior member of the Baltimore 
DAT. 

[he Hopkins Red Cross Presi- 
dent senior Clare Grechis consid- 
ered the event highly successful 
and an improvement over last 
year’s event, which featured the 
Measles Initiative as its cause. 

“We ended up using a lot more 
seats than we thought we would 
use,” Grechis said. “Everyone re- 
ally seemed to enjoy the perfor- 
mance. 

The evening began with per- 
formances from the Hopkins a 
capella groups the All-Nighters, 
the Mental Notes and the Vocal 
Chords. The All-Nighters per- 
formed a rendition of “You'll Be 
in My Heart,” which received 
enormous applause. Garnering 
an equally warm reception, the 
Mental Notes performed “First 
Semester Spanish Love Song” 
prompting laughter from the 
audience and the Vocal ‘Chords’ 
cover of “Telephone” was simi- 
larly enjoyed. 

While the other a capella 
groups were in full force, the 
Mental Notes appeared to be shy 
on members. 

‘[The Mental Notes] were 
lacking in numbers, but they did 
well,” freshman Coral Fung said. 

The concert took a brief inter- 
lude following the a capella per- 
formances to allow Rich Scanlan, 
a coordinator for the Baltimore 


and work out a payment plan to | DAT, to speak about the DAT and 
start receiving produce in Sep- | 
tember. CSA was traditionally | 


for grad students, staff, faculty as | 


to encourage students to sign up. 

“Our job is to make sure you 
have a roof over your head, 
clothes on your back and food in 
your belly,” Scanlan said during 
his presentation. 

The DAT is a volunteer group 
that_provides immediate -short- 
term support and care for vic- 
tims of local disasters. When a 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


Hopkins Red Cross Chapter invited a capella and dance groups to perform and raise awareness for the Disaster Action Team. 


member of the DAT responds to a 
disaster, he assesses the damage 
and presents victims with credit 
cards with an amount propor- 
tional to the damage they’ve in- 
curred to pay for their immediate 
expenses. He then refers victims 
to either Red Cross or govern- 
ment case workers to assist them 
in long-term recovery. 

“There are no downsides,” 
Scanlan said. “You get a lot [from 
volunteering with the DAT].” 

The concert concluded with 
performances from Hopkins 
dance groups S.L.A.M. and Jay- 
walk. S.L.A.M. performed a hip- 
hop routine set to a medley of 
songs and Jaywalk’s performance 
consisted of contemporary jazz 
and ballet. Both performances 
were well-received by the audi- 
ence and earned significant ap- 
plause. 

“The dance groups at the end 
were a nice change of pace,” 
freshman Zach Lubberts said. 

Prior to and following the 
event, several committees of the 


event setup and runnin 


Hopkins Alumni Association do- 
nated money to pay for sound. 

Scanlan and freshmen Allen 
Jiang were also present follow- 
ing the event to recruit for a new 
Hopkins chapter of the DAT. Ji- 
ang began his recruitment cam- 
paign this semester when he rec- 
ognized the Baltimore DAT’s low 
numbers. 

“The Baltimore DAT has un- 
usually low numbers for a city,” 
Jiang said. “They need people.” 

Jiang is currently attempting 
to join the Baltimore DAT and 
create a Hopkins chapter that 
would be an extension of that 
same team. 

The Hopkins Red Cross plans 
to make the concert an annual 
event to highlight local causes 
as well as a fundraiser for larger, 
contemporary causes. 

“We'd like to go a bit more lo- 
cal,” Grechis said. “If there’s a 
right-now event, like the floods 

ng on 
to do- 


Hopkins Red Cross were present 
and manned tables promoting 
their causes. The CPR committee 
advertised its CPR certification 
program and the Community 
Service committee ran a “Thank 
You Letter for Soldiers” table. 
A central Red Cross table gave 
away free t-shirts. 

In addition to the promotion 
of the DAT, the Red Cross saw 
this event as promotion for its 
other branches. 

“We are more than a blood 
drive,” Grechis said with regards 
to the different functions of the 
Red Cross. 

Several other groups were 
involved in the concert’s pro- 
duction. The Entertainer’s Club 
performed fire dances outside 
Shriver Hall, where the event 
was being held, to attract people 
to attend. The Alpha Phi Omega 
service fraternity assisted in the 


event, _- 
Aramark donated food for the 
post-event refreshments and the 


what is going on, we'll try 
nate to those areas.” 


By ALISON BORKO 
| Staff Writer 


Maryland physicians Dr. Bar- 
| bara Wasserman and Dr. Martin 
Wasserman, in coalition with 
the Physicians Committee for 
| Responsible Medicine (PCRM), 
filed a criminal complaint with 
the State Attorney’s Office to 
hold the Hopkins Medical 
School criminally liable for cru- 
elty to animals on Feb. 24th. 

“The complaint has been filed 
in tandem witha similar criminal 
complaint against the Uniformed 
Services University in Bethesda,” 
Tara Failey, a public relations 
representative for PCRM, wrote 
in an email to The News-Letter. 
“We believe that JHU should be 
held criminally liable for cruelty 
to animals . . . and halt the live 
animal component of the school’s 
medical student curriculum as 
soon as possible.” 

Hopkins Medical School 
(HMS) uses pigs as part of their 
surgery curriculum. The stu- 
dents get two surgical lab ses- 
sions and use pigs to try out vari- 
ous surgeries. Hopkins spends 
around $75,000 a year on the 50 
pigs they use. 

In the “pig lab,” students 
learn skills such as how to re- 
move organs, tie off arteries, 
operate on lungs, repair organs 
injured by trauma and gently 
handle tissue. PCRM member 
John Pippin told The News-Letter 
that Hopkins had previously 
completely stopped using ani- 
mals for teaching, but Dr. Julie 
Freischlag reenacted this policy 
when she became the head of 
surgery at Hopkins Medical 
School in 2003. 

“{That policy] was a huge step 
backwards,” Pippin said. 
Freischlag, however,  ex- 
plained that this was not true and 
there was never a question about 


gram, but she would consider 

participating in it if she had more 

information about it. “If I could 

- find out more about it and how 
to get involved, I would probably 

_ do it in the future,” she said. 

- Calabrese feels that Hopkins 


= 
“~~ 


- 


the whether Hopkins wanted to 
keep this procedure. 

“The year before | came they 
were going to stop using ani- 
mals mainly because they were 
running out of money, but stu- 
dents wanted to keep this pro- 


cedure,” said Freischlag. “I was 
able to negotiate the money to 
keep it for the med students and 
we started a new program for 
residents.” 

PCRM became aware of the 
animal testing in 2006 and has 
been communicating with Hop- 
kins since then. Over the past five 
and a half years, PCRM has sur- 
veyed all 176 accredited schools 
in North America. 

“We have watched the num- 
ber of schools using animal test- 
ing drop dramatically,” Pippin 
said. 

There are 159 accredited medi- 
cal schools in the United States 
and 17 in Canada. None of the 
Canadian schools use live ani- 
mals for testing and of the Amer- 
ican schools, only seven have live 
animal laboratories. Four schools 
use animals to teach physiology 
and three use animals to teach 
surgery. 

The three “surgery schools” 
are Hopkins School of Medicine, 
Uniformed Services University 
of the Health Sciences F. Edward 
Hébert School of Medicine and 
University of Tennessee College 
of Medicine (Chattanooga cam- 
pus only). 

“Tt is virtually a banished 
practice from North American 
medical schools. Hopkins is the 
only one of the top 35 ranked 
med schools that uses animals 
for anything,” Pippin said. 

Since PCRM hasn’t been able 
to convince Freischlag to change 
her policies, they decided to take 
this issue to legal level. The Was- 
sermans’ have filed a criminal 
complaint because they believe 
that Hopkins’ practices are un- 
lawful. The Wassermans are both 
graduates of Hopkins and went 
through the surgical training us- 
ing a dog lab. 

“We have concerns that Hop- 
kins is still, after all these years, 
using animals to teach medi- 
cal students various skills de- 
spite the fact that there are very 
good, non-animal methodology 
available,” Barbra Wasserman 
said. . 


Furthermore, the 


Wasser- | 


mans hope that the criminal 
complaint will put the pressure 
on Hopkins to change their 
ways and convince the public to 
take their side. 

“Public opinion will be ex- 
tremely helpful. If we can keep 
the issue in the public eye, we 
have a better chance of success,” 
said Barbra Wasserman. “Any- 
time there is publicity, the attor- 
ney’s office is . . . likely to look 
into it and pursue the case,” add- 
ed Marty Wasserman. 

According to Maryland’s 
animal cruelty statute, “each 
animal in the State is protect- 
ed from intentional cruelty, 
including animals . . . used in 
privately, locally, State, or feder- 
ally funded scientific or medical 
activities.” 

PCRM members see the sur- 
gery as torturous and in direct 
violation of that promise. 

“Students make _ incisions 
and insert endo- 
scopes (long tubes 
with cameras) into 
the pig. The proce- 
dures cause severe 


nothing 


Complaint filed against Hopkins for animal cruelty during surgery training 


animal care and use commit- 
tee,” Director of Basic Science 
Research Communications Dr. 
Audrey Huang wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

Furthermore, the University 
complies with U.S. Department 
of Agriculture regulations and 
with the public health service 
policy on humane care and use 
of laboratory animals. They also 
operate veterinary programs 
taught by qualified veterinar- 
ians. 

“We have done nothing 
wrong, I can only say Hopkins 
does it appropriately and takes 
good care of the animals,” Fresi- 
chlag said. 

PCRM also claims that using 
pigs to simulate human flesh is 
an ineffective teaching meth- dents learn how to close incisions 
od. “JHU has access to numer- and wounds and operate on or- 
ous simulators and partial task gans. Most importantly, the stu- 
trainers via their state-of-the- dents can appreciate tissue heal- 
art simulation centers,” Failey ing and holding tissue. 


formed surgery on a live being, 
even if it is a pig, is essential in 
a student’s education. Surgeons 
need experience in order to not 
only decide if they want to pur- 
sue this career, but also to see if 
they can handle the pressure. 

“We use pigs for procedures 
where simulation doesn’t work,” 
Freischlag said. 

Hopkins does have the simu- 
lation equipment for many pro- 
cedures and some of it works 
well. 

“Tt is a great experience to 
learn how to incubate someone 
or take out a gallbladder, but 
there are some surgical proce- 
dures that can’t be replicated on 
a simulation,” Fresichlag said. 

With the pigs, the med stu- 


wrote. “The students experience hap- 
“Hu - tics, something they can’t feel in 
man simu- a simulation,” Freischlag said. . 
We have done lators  al- Fresichlag is pleased with the 
low you to results of the surgery program 


wrong, I can 


injuries, and the learn about and does not plan on making any 
animals are killed only say Hopkins everything changes. 

at the end of each : , from as We are probably the number 
session,” Failey does it appropriately simple as one surgical training institute 
wrote. suturing to in the country and most other 


There are excep- 
tions to the law 
made for research 
involving animals 
— but Hopkins uses 
their pigs to teach 
surgery, not for any 
sort of sweeping re- 
search study. 

“When the State 
Attorney looks at 
that, he will un- 
doubtedly find Hopkins in viola- 
tion of the law,” Marty Wasserm- 
nan said. 


Hopkins, however, claims 
their practices are completely le- 
gal. 


“The use of live animals in 


médical teaching at The Johns 


Hopkins University School of 
Medicine is rigorously reviewed 


on a regular basis by the Johns’ 


Hopkins University institutional 


’ 


and takes good care 
of the animals. 


as complex schools would love the oppor- _ 
as practic- tunity to teach and train like 
ing laparo- we do,” Fresichlag said. “The 


—Dr. JULIE FREISCHLAG scopic pro- students feel that they are very 
CHAIR OF SURGERY cedures,” skilled and up to speed when 
* Pippin they goto work on humans.” 
Hopkins MEDICAL eee The Pig" ei is a totally elec- 
e tive part of the surgery rotation 
SCHOOL was ser- -—itis not graded, aa students 
mans and can opt out of it. Despite this 
PCRM be- option, the students seem to ap- 
lieves that preciate the experience they gain 


it is time for Hopkins to set the and no student has opted out 
precedent set by their peers and of the lab in advance in the five 
make the switch. years Freischlag has been in her 
“If these simulation centers job. 
were fully utilized, the Univer- The prosecutor currently has 
sity could immediately replace the Wassermans’ complaint, but 
the use of animals,” Failey wrote. it will take up to three weeks 
The use of live pigs is medical- for it to be processed. It is up to 
ly and anatomically the closest the prosecutor’s discretion to 
students can get to live human _ decide the outcome of the com-_ 
surgery, according to Freischlag. _ plaint and the possible punish- 
She believes that having per- ment. es Ges 
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Man on the Street 


meELE 
MIDDLE 
EAST: 


Do you think it’s better for world peace if Middle Eastern nations try to have revolutions for 
democracy or stay with the relative stability of a dictatorship? 


“In places where the populace rises up and demands 
democracy, like Libya, Egypt, Yemen or Algeria, it’s 
important for [the] stability of those countries that de- 
mocracy happen, or civil conflict will take place. Civil 
conflicts even within small regions can affect global 
security. I still think democracy should be promoted 
wherever possible.” 


“I believe the Middle East isn’t ready for democracy. 
There are too many factions in Middle Eastern politics 
who want to impose shariah law, which is inconsistent 
with civic responsibility. That type of law inherently 


mar ginalizes certain ethnic g groups.” 


“There’s no easy answer to this question. There is no 
way to know if a democracy will be better than a dic- 
tatorship. Even though Egypt had a dictator, they were 
stable for decades. Many Americans didn’t even think 
of Mubarak as a cruel dictator. If you overthrow a dic- 
tator, you don’t know who’s going to take over. It could 
be the military, or terrorists or an even worse dictator.” 


“They do not know how to handle a democracy. Even 
Israelis have problems handling democracy, and a large 
percentage of them are Americans. Maybe slowly they 
can change to democracy, but try to find a dictator who 
is willing to do that.” 


“In the long run, it will probably help world peace. 
It’s important that people can freely express what 
they want. If their human rights suppressed, I think 


“T don’t know, I think that there are pros and cons to 
either one. In an immediate sense, it would be better to 
stay with the stability of a dictator. I feel like there are 


Linsay Ste make 
Senior 


more pressing issues that need to be resolved than the 
long term struggle that will come with establishing a 


strong democracy. Obviously though, I would prefer 
democracy to a dictatorship.” 


even peace coming from that is not worth the cost. 
Overall, I think these revolutions will be healthy, even 
though they are causing some turmoil right now.” 


—Compiled by Mike Bodner 


Hopkins students increasingly participate in tutoring at the Baltimore Community School 


By JEFFREY BISMAYER 
Staff Writer 


Thirty-five years ago, the Bal- 
timore Community School was 
founded, and since then it has been 
helping high school-age students 
in the Hampden area of Reming- 
ton get their 


GEDs (General 
Education Di- 


ploma). 
The school 
helps teenag- 


ers who have 
not been do- 
ing well in 
school or have 
dropped out 
entirely, but 
who actively 
seek to im- 
prove their 
education, re- 
ceive the help 
and _ attention 
they need to 
learn. 

Over the 
years, students 
from Hopkins 
have been 
volunteer- 
ing their time to tutor students 
during after-school hours at the 
Community School; however, the 
two schools have not been this 
integrated for many years. 

Within the past three years the 
Hopkins Center for Social Con- 
cern, Campus Kitchen and Office 
of Sustainability have stepped 
forward’ to provide snacks for 
the children, energy solutions for 
the school building and ways for 
students to get involved with the 
school. 

There are currently eight to 
ten Hopkins students tutoring 
on a weekly basis. Most tutors 
work once a week from 2 p.m. to 
5 p.m., after the regular, school 


Senior Byung Park tutors stude 


day. Sophomore Stacia Koster is 
one of the tutors for the general 
high school curriculum, and she 
finds the program to be a great 
escape from Hopkins as well as 
an opportunity to help students 
interested in learning learn. 

“A huge part of it is the re- 


COURTESY OF THE BALTIMORE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
Senior Bobby Huynh looks on as students at the Community School work on a battery lab. 


alization you’ve made a differ- 
ence,” Koster said. Hopkins stu- 
dents have brought along a great 
change and good _ influences 
for the school. Tom Culotta, the 
founder and president of the 
Community School, feels that 
Hopkins students are important 
tutors 

“(We think that] interaction be- 
tween Hopkins students with our 
students is very important — the 
students develop a relationship 
with Hopkins students because 
many have never known anyone 
going to college. This encourages 
them to do their best and pursue 
higher education,” Culotta said. 

One of the most recent addi- 


| ae URTESY OF THE BALTIMORE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
nts at the Baltimore Community School in a robotics class. 


tions to the school has been the 
integration of the Community 
School Initiative program. Facil- 
itated by senior Bobby Huynh, 
the CSI adds science labs and 
lectures to the curriculum, giv- 
ing students hands-on and prac- 
tical experience with science for 
better un- 
derstand- 
ing. 

% I 
heard 
aaDeOnty t 
the Com- 
munity 
School 
through 
a teacher 
and decid- 
ed to give 
itarele thy,* 
Huynh 
said. “Lat- 
et, aeLom 
told me 
that he 
wanted 
a science 
labs >) but 
he and 
the other 
tutors 
lacked the experience and 
means [of teaching them]. I vol- 
unteered to take up the task 
and help get it started.” Unfor- 
tunately the amount of work 
required to prepare and run a 
lab every other week for twelve 
or so kids, on top of schoolwork, 
was too much for one person. 

Huynh asked his friends to 
step in and help a good cause. 
After working and planning 
during their junior year, they 
started teaching the science 
labs and lectures last fall. Se- 
nior Celeste Lipkes, a TA for 
Nervous System I and II at Hop- 
kins, helps out by teaching lec- 
tures and working as an assis- 
tant during lab days 
at the Community 
School. She is glad 
that Huynh asked for 
her assistance and 
finds the tutoring to 
be very rewarding. 

“It’s more fun than 
TAing for Hopkins 
classes. The [BCS] stu- 
dents are very inter- 
ested in learning and 
understanding the 
material, and we see 
their results at first 
hand. Hopkins stu- 
dents only ask if the 
material will be on the 
exam,” Lipkes said. 
“Ym happy that more 
kids are genuinely 
interested in science 
after coming to the 
Community School.” 

Another 
kins student, senior 
Byung Park, has been 
tutoring the same 


Hop-- 


kids since his sophomore year. 

He enjoys doing what he loves. 

“T can actually see the changes 

[in] the students’ abilities from 
when they first joined to years 
later,” Park said. Park is a first- 
generation American Immigrant. 
“I actually immigrated ... with 
hardly any form of training in 
English — therefore, I struggled 
a lot. But some local high school 
and college students volunteered 
to help me with academics. A lot 
of them were very helpful and 
were, in fact, patient in helping 
me. 

Had they showed some impa- 
tience, I think I would have been 
discouraged from learning from 
them or studying harder; how- 
ever, they were not. When I first 


bok oe 


learned about the CS during my 
sophomore year, I just thought 
that this was it — it was my turn 
to give back to the society that 
provided me with a lot of sup- 
port. I hope that this ‘good’ cycle 
perpetuates,” Park said. He is 
also thankful that Hopkins has 
been very supportive toward the 
Community School. 

Currently, the majority of the 
tutors for the CSI program con- 
sists of seniors who will be grad- 
uating this year. “The only thing 
that is problematic is that people 
graduate — there is a time limit,” 
Culotta said. 

The Community School is 
hoping that more students from 
Hopkins will volunteer so that 
the lab and lectures can contin- 


ue being taught. The program is 
open to undergraduate and grad- 
uate students. “Some students 
might be reluctant to volunteer. 
But there is a special environ- 
ment [you feel] when you take 
your first steps into the school. 
You wouldn't expect the students 
to be respectful or have a great 
willingness to learn, but after 
a few classes, you can see how 
eager they are,” Park explained. 
The school would also be happy 
to have more general high school 
curriculum tutors, who work 
with five to eight students after 
the regular school day on specific 
tasks. 

For more information visit: 
http://www.baltimorecommuni- 
tyschool.org 
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Things I've Learned with astronomy Prolessor Charles Bennett, winner of Shaw Prize 


By WANG JAE RHEE 
News & Features Editor 


Bennett 
of the astrophy SICS department 
recently won the 2010 Shaw Prize 


Professor Charles | 


in Astronomy, which comes with 
$1 million dollars in cash, for his 
groundbreaking contribution to 
the measurement of the age and 
content of the universe. He was 
able to do so in his capacity as 
Principal Investigator of NASA’s 
highly Wilkinson 
Microwave Anisotropy Probe 
(WMAP), observational sat- 
ellite that his team of scientists 
built. 
Prior 


successful 
an 
to embarking the 


WMAP experiment, Bennett was 
a Senior Scientist for I xperimen- 


on 


Goddard Senior 
Fellow and Infrared Astrophysics 
Branch Head at the NASA God- 
dard Space Flight Center. Bennett 
was at the C Carnegie Institution of 
Washington’ s Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism during the 
summers from 1976 to 1978. 

He sat down with The News- 
Letter recently to discuss his re- 
cent achievements that merited 
him the Shaw Prize. 


tal Cosmology, 


The News-Letter (N-L): What is 
the Shaw Prize? 
Charles Bennett (CB): First, a 


clarification. I shared the Shaw 
Prize with my colleagues Lyman 
Page and David Spergel, who 
both worked on the WMAP ex- 
periment. 

But in any case, the Shaw prize 
was started by Run Run Shaw, 
who started a foundation after his 
name. The Shaw foundation does 
philanthropic work, especially fo- 
cusing on educational work. They 
decided to start the Shaw prize, 
which is awarded in three areas: 
in astronomy, which of course was 
the one relevant to me, in math, 
and in [life science]. They wanted 
it to be Nobel prize-like, hence 
the million dollars. Indeed it’s in- 
formally referred to as the Nobel 
Prize of the east. And so obviously 
it’s a big honor to get it. 

We flew to Hong Kong to 
receive the prize. We did inter- 
views with reporters from Chi= 
na and Hong Kong. The whole 
afternoon [was] dedicated to 
these interviews. There’s also a 
requirement to give a lecture at 
one of the Universities in Hong 
Kong. They chose for me to give 
a lecture at the University of 
Hong Kong, which I was happy 
to do. [At my lecture in Hong 
Kong] there were high school 
students and college students, as 
it was meant to be an approach- 
able lecture. 

After that, we had a very for- 
mal ceremony in the convention 
center there with lots of media. It 
was a very pleasant ceremony. 


N-L: What did you win the 
Shaw Prize for? 

CB: I was awarded for the 
work I did on WMAP Satellite. 
Way back in 1995, I submitted a 
proposal to NASA with a team 
of scientists to build this par- 
ticular space mission and to use 
it to make fundamental mea- 
surements about the nature of 
the universe. Fortunately, that 
proposal was accepted in 1996, 
and I’ve got the framed accep- 
tance over there [in my office], 
and we launched that satellite in 
2001. The other letter next to the 
acceptance letter is the clear-to- 
launch letter. They’re the sym- 
bolic bookends to the WMAP 
project. 

We released our big first ma- 
jor results [from WMAP] in 2003. 
And since then we've been put- 
ting out additional results, and 
all those results are what I sup- 
pose are being recognized by the 
Shaw Prize. 


Afterglow Light 
Pattern 
380,000 yrs. 


Inflation 


Quantum 
Fluctuations 


N-l 


What were those results? 


CB: The result that is probably 
the bes 


[our measurement of] the age of 


t known to the public is 


Prof. Bennett flew over to Hong Kong to receive the Shaw Prize in a 


the universe, which is 13.75 bil- 
lion years. When I went to school 
as a graduate student we didn't 
know if it was nine billion years 
or 20 billion years; now we know 
it’s 13. That 
Sere made the Guinness Book 
of World Records as the most ac- 


75 billion years old. 


curate determination of the age 
of the universe. 

But we found far more than 
that of great importance. One 
thing the satellite did is it took a 
census of what is out there, such 
as the various forms of mass and 
energy in the universe. The result 
of that was that only 4.5 percent 
of the mass and energy in the 
universe is in atoms. By atoms 
I mean the elements of the peri- 
odic table, one of the things that 
you're probably familiar with 
from chemistry class. [Atoms are] 
what we're made up of, what the 
buildings at Hopkins are made 
up of, what the world is made up 
of, and all those things constitute 
only 4.5 percent of the universe. 
Which is not much. 

About 23 percent or so [of the 
mass and energy of the universe] 
is made of something that we call 
Cold Dark Matter, which is differ- 
ent from atoms. In fact, atoms are 
a kind of material that’we con- 
sider interactive with light. But 
Cold Dark Matter doesn’t interact 
with light at all. If it’s sitting out 
there, it’s not sending any light 
toward us like a star does, which 
is why it’s dark. It also does not 
block light behind it, does not 
scatter light; it just doesn’t have 
anything to do with light, which 
makes it very difficult to find. 

The only way to find it is to 
use the fact that it does have 
gravity, because it is, in the end, 
matter. Matter has gravity, so we 
can see it’s gravitational effects. 
There’ve been a number of dif- 
ferent experiments, besides the 
WMAP one, that have detected 
the gravitational effects that 
tell us that most of the matter 
in the universe isn’t atoms, but 
Cold Dark Matter. The word cold 
means that it’s not moving very 
fast, that in fact, it’s not time-rel- 
ativistic. So we don’t know what 
this particle we call dark mat- 
ter is, but we might learn more 
from the Large Hadron Collider 
in Switzerland. One thing, how- 
ever, is for sure: it’s the predomi- 
nant form of matter in the uni- 
verse. 

Of course if you add up the 
amount of atoms and the amount 
of Cold Dark Matter, you'll find 
that we're still missing most of 
the mass and energy of the uni- 
verse. The lion’s share, which is 
maybe 73 percent to 75 percent, 
is something we call dark energy. 
We do not have too much of an 
idea of what that is actually. 

But our satellite, the WMAP, 
confirmed not only that it exists 
but that it’s about 73 percent of the 


mass and energy of the universe 
Indeed, it’s the predominant form 


of mass and energy in the uni 


verse 


COU RTESY OF CHARLES BENNE 
astrophysics 


Of course, still don’t 
know much about what it 
One possible explanation is that 


we 


1S. 


it corresponds to the energy of 
the vacuum, of empty 
It’s sometimes said, ‘How much 
In some 


space. 


does nothing weigh?’ 
ways that’s the simplest expla- 
nation. There was actually a pre- 
existing problem on that. You 
could’ve asked the physicists in 
this building, ‘How much does 
nothing weigh? Tell me from 
your laws of physics.’ And so 
the first thing they calculated is 
that it’s enormous; way bigger 
than we know it would be. We 
instantly knew that answer was 
wrong. So the next best answer 


like all good graduate students, 
I started asking myself what I 
[was] going to do with my life. 
| heard a talk at MIT by one of 
the about a 
mission called COBE (COsmi« 
Background Explorer) and this 


professors space 


sounded completely fascinating 
to me. It attracted my attention 
right away. | actually asked this 
protessor at MIT whether there 
tor to 


get a job working on this mis- 


was any possibility me 


sion and he said that there was. 


| ended going to work at the 
NASA Goddard Space Flight 
Center to work on COBE. It ac- 


tually made major discoveries, 
including Nobel 
[hat was sort of ten-ish years of 
my life after getting my Ph.D. It 
was very rewarding to produce 


two Prizes. 


major results. 

As soon as we got those re- 
sults, which included detection 
for the first time of temperature 
changes across the was 
obvious that I should follow up 
on that and measure that with 
more sensitivity and focus to get 
all these kinds of things like the 
age and content of the universe. 
So that’s why I put in a proposal 
for WMAP. 

My career has been work- 
ing on COBE and then working 
on WMAP and recently in the 
last year I’ve been starting up 
on a new experiment. Every- 
thing in my career has been in 
space, but my latest experiment 
is actually ground-based. My 
students across the hall [from 
my office] in the lab are work- 


ing on it, which would be con- 


sky, it 


COURTESY OF WWW.NASA.GOV 


The WMAP is a spacecraft allows for precise measurements of the age of the universe. 


was there must be something in 
the laws of physics that make 
it exactly zero, because it’d be 
weird if it canceled by tenth to 
the hundred, and then missed 
by a little bit. Then they predict- 
ed the answer would be zero, 
although they don’t really have 
a theory that tells them why. 

And now you go and find that 
there actually is something that 
cancels out: dark energy. If it is 
the vacuum, then it relates to a 
historic problem that preexisted 
in physics. 

In sum, the WMAP took a 
census of the universe and found 
that the atoms, cold dark matter 
and dark energy are the major 
constituents of what's out there. 


N-L: Is that the focus of your 
studies? 

CB: I got my Ph.D. at MIT 
and when I was finishing up 


Dark Energy 


Accelerated Expansion 


Development of 


Dark Ages 
/ Galaxies, Planets, etc. 


ist Stars 
about 400 million yrs. 


Big Bang Expansion 


13.7 billion years 


COURTESY OF WWW.NASA.GOV 


WMAP receives light that was emitted billions of years ago, allowing it to directly observe the earliest instances in the universe's history. 


structed in Chile. 

But all of these have in com- 
mon studies of what we call the 
cosmic microwave background. 
My whole career’s been about 
that. It has been an immensely 
valuable signal that’s coming to 
us .. . there’s one key prediction 
of the Big Bang Theory that hasn’t 
been measured, and that’s what 
this new experiment is about, try- 
ing to get there to measure that. 

N-L: What got you interested 
in astrophysics in the first place? 


CB: When I was in middle 
school, | had a hobby of elec- 
tronics. | would take things 


apart. | would build little things 
up. I actually worked at a radio 
and TV repair shop back then. | 
was a ham radio operator, and 
I built some of my own equip- ¢ 
my hobby 


[his was 


ment 
School was okay, but I loved do- 
ing this 
For one 
grandmother bought me 
which | would take out to 


of my birthdays my 


a tele- 
scope, 
the backyard and use to look up 
at the sky. 

That became a 
I read that there 
called radio astronomy, 
people would look up at the sky 
and 


hobby _ too. 
was a career 


W here 


for the radio waves coming, 
I thought that it married my two 
hobbies together. | couldn’t think 


* 


| 
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| By GISELLE CHANG 

| News & Feature Editor 

| Despite being so close to cam- 

| pus, One World Café somehow 
manages to make you feel as if 
| you've exited the Hopkins bubble 

| and are instead just in any other 

| neighborhood not dominated 

| by a competitive academic insti- 

| tute. At one corner two women 
sit, engaged in intense conversa- 
tion fit to grace some “We Can 
Do It” campaign poster promot- 
ing diversity: one of the women 
is Asian while the other is white 
| and bounces a black toddler on 
her knee, her right hand alter- 
| nating between taking notes and 
pressing a bottle of milk to the 
dozing child’s wet mouth. An- 
other corner of the café is popu- 
lated by professor types hunched 
over MacBooks with open books 
| splayed around them. These 
“characters” could be easily 
found in the MSE or in Gilman 
but for the “One World Café” in- 
signia on their coffee mugs and 
_ their longer, somewhat unruly fa- 
cial hair. The occasional Hopkins 
student enters the scene, those 


| 


' 


Scale Surveyor). 
strument that we hope to build in 
Chile that will be used to look for 


stein. 


“Tne W orld ¢ (al, Tuesday. 12: r pm 


of anything more fun to do. So 
| decided way then to become a 
radio astronomer. And | still love 


what I’m doing. 


» 


\-L: What's next? 

CB: This next project is called 
LASS (Cosmology Large Angular 
). It’s a microwave in- 


this particular signals from the be- 
ginning of the universe. 


N-L: Who's your favorite phys- 


> 
icist¢ 


CB: Albert Einstein. But I 


will say that I’m wary of blindly 
worshipping, an idol. Everyone 
makes mistakes, including Ein- 


That’s also the fun of it. 


You find mistakes, you fix them. 
[hat’s interesting. 


COURTESY OF GISELLE CHANG 
| One World Café offers a wide variety of vegan and vegetarian options. 
| 


bearing Greek-emblazoned 
sweatshirts somewhat more 
obtrusively than MICA-look- 
alike Writing Sems. The food 
comes out rapidly compared to 
One World’s 32nd Street coun- 
terpart, Carma’s Café. The two 
are remarkably similar though 
the food at One World adheres 
slightly more to the health food 
trend offering more vegan and 
vegetarian options. While the 
plates may differ, those bear- 
ing them do not; it is almost 
undeniable that several of One 
World’s current servers previ- 
ously worked at Carma’s, and 
vice versa. They are a visible 
group, heavily inked, sport- 
ing skinny denim and_ tat- 
tered flannel as well as serious 
amounts of eyeliner, That being 
said, both the clientele of and 
servers for One World seem 
authentic and genuine; maybe 
it’s the giant posters of gorillas 
or the children pressed against 
the glass case of desserts, what- 
ever it is, One World exudes 
that easy disregard that Urban 
Outfitters-attired crowds seem 
to be seeking. 
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Students connect with speaker Barry Schwartz’s talk about the vice of too much variety 


By SUZ AMEDI 
IK r The Vews-Lett ; 
; Last Thursday, Dr Barry 
Schwartz, a protessor of social theo- 
ry and social ac- 
tion at Swarth- 
more College, 
spoke at the an- 
nual G. Stanley 
Hall lecture. He 
discussed the fa- 
tality of having 
to deal with too 
many choices 
The G. Stan- 
ley Hall lecture 
is an annual 


event orga- 
nized by of Psi 
Chi, the Inter- 


national Honor 
Society in Psy- 
chology. “We've 
planned this 
since the sum- 
mer because it’s 
a big event,” 
nior Connie Tan 
said. “We bring 
in a speaker just 
once a year in 
the spring.” 
Schwartz 
began with an 
anecdote about 
his local grocery 
store, which con- 
tains 285 variet- 
ies of cookies, 
75 iced teas, 230 
soups, 175 salad 
dressings and 40 
toothpastes. He 
reassured the 
audience that it 
was not a super- 
market, but rath- 
er, a small local 
grocery store. 
“This vari- 
ety of choice is 
a near quantitative change from 
our grandparents’ generation 
and our parents” generation,” 


se- 


Schwartz said. “But is this good 
news or bad news?” 

Freshman Margaret Keener felt 
her interest piqued when Schwartz 
described confronting an over- 
whelming selection of choices at 


| always have 
Keener said. 
“l could spend 20 minutes try- 


the grocery store. “ 
this problem,” 


ing to pick a flavor of ice cream or 
decide what to do with my dav. 


Psi CHI 


THE NATIONAL HONOR SOCIE 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


CAROLYN HAN/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Barry Schwartz was invited by the Int. Honor Society in Psych to talk about choice-making. 


I was interested in hearing what 
[Schwartz] had to say about deci- 
sion making.” 

“Choice is good,” Schwartz em- 
phasized. He went on to say that 
there are massive psychological 
benefits from having options, and 
that people are unable to live with- 
out them. “However, the idea that 


if some ot something is good, more 
of itis better, is inherently false.” 
lo prove his theory, Schwartz 
cited numerous psychological ex- 
periments done by Sheena lyenger, 
eee. AS a professor ot 
social psychol- 
ogy at Colum- 
bia University. 
In one study, 
a display table 
was set up 
with 30 differ- 
ent expensive 
jams in a mar- 
ket. 
People 
could sample 
as many as 


they liked, 
and then they 
received a 
coupon for 
jam. On day 
two, only six 


jams were put 
on display but 
anyone who 
tried them 
was still given 
a coupon. 

The result 
was that more 
people came to 
the table with 
thirty jams, 
but only 10 
percent bought 
jams _ because 
people didn’t 
know which 
one to buy. 

Schwartz 
calls this in- 
ability to make 
decisions in 
the face of too 
many options 
“paralysis,” 
which occurs 
in any situa- 
tion where a 
person is given too many choices, 
such as in speed dating, 401K in- 
vesting, phone service and gear, 
healthcare, retirement plans and 
college majors and courses. In 
these situations Schwartz says that 
people will pick based on what 
is easiest to evaluate rather than 
what is important to evaluate. 


While the findings of the study 
may have been enlightening to 
some, others were not surprised 
by the results. “It’s not that sur- 
prising,” freshman and neurosci 
ence major Alisha:Jamil said. 

“How is anyone supposed to 
pick between thirty different jam 
flavors?” Jamil stated 

Schwartz explained another 
example demonstrating people's 
tendency to make choices based 
on what is easiest to evaluate with 
relationships: in a study, Iyengar 
asked people what characteristics 
they were looking for in a partner. 

Most people said that they want- 
ed to find someone who was funny, 
kind, empathetic and attractive. 
people are 


However, when 


placed in a speed dating situa- 
tion where they meet a lot of oth- 
er people, they become confused 
by all the options and choose 


someone based on what is easy 
to evaluate; mostly looks. 

The next day, they regret their 
decision because they realize that 
they didn’t make the right choice. 

“Complete freedom is only ben- 
eficial to our well-being through 
the question 1s 
what constraints?” Schwartz said 


some constraints 


According to Schwartz, the 
single biggest determinant to be- 
ing happy in life (and with your 
choices) is having close relations 
with other people. 

And why is this? Schwartz 
explained that close relations to 
other people limit your choice set. 
For example, you can’t just take a 
job anywhere because you have 
an obligation to other people. 

Freshman and biology major 
Dan Hawn found this part of 
the presentation surprising. “It’s 
hard to imagine any constraint 


being, ‘good’, he said. “It was re- 
ally interesting to hear that.” 

Overall, students who attended 
the event found that Schwartz's 
speech resonated with them and 
that they could relate to the is- 
sues he discussed. Freshman 
Becky Sturner, a psychology ma- 
jor, found the information about 
relations particularly interesting. 
“That was my favorite part of the 
lecture,” “It really 
shows how important your rela- 
tions with other people are in life.” 

Freshman Nathan’ Bradley 
also found the presentation’s in- 
formation about relationships in- 
teresting. 

“| definitely think people can be 
too analytical about certain things, 
like picking a ‘partner/” Bradley 
said. “Some things don’t need to be 
analyzed but are more of a gut feel- 
ing about what seems right.” 


Sturner said. 


CAROLYN HAN / PHOTOGRAPHER EDITOR 


Schwartz presented the work of Columbia University social psych professor Sheena |venger to support his arguments. 
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ne S communication). 


The Fellowship honors the memory of Louis Azrael (1904-1981), a 
nationally known columnist for the former Baltimore News Ameri- 
Ic | Y A rrael was a Baltimore newsman for nearly sixty — : 
years and was distinguished for his work during World War Il, espe- 
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Police informant 
killed in shooting 


Man killed in a shooting on 
Feb. 4 of last year has been re- 
vealed as being the informant 
who called in to tip police 

Dennis Gregory was an in- 
nocent bystander who was mis- 
taken for the target of the shoot- 
ing, Glenn Brooks, that day last 
year. Family members still ques- 
tion whether Brooks was the ac- 
tual target, as Gregory was shot 
four times in the back Gregory 
was the confidential informant 
from whom the police gathered 
information concerning Brooks 
Brooks was injured and is cur- 
rently serving a 19-year sentence 
in federal prison 

[he information that Gregory 
was an informant was released 
late last month within docu- 
ments filed in federal court. 


New state’s 
attorney deals 
with police 
corruption 


Gregg Bernstein, Baltimore’s 
new state’s attorney, is planning 
a revamp to mend past damage 
and improve the way prosecu- 
tors deal with police corruption 
and wrongdoing. This is. part of 
an overhaul of the entire office. 

Payouts in police misconduct 
civil suits have already totaled 
$800,000 for Baltimore this year, 
according to The Daily Record 
Newspaper. 


Academy award 
nominee to open 
Baltimore 
restaurant 


Academy Award nominee 
Chazz Palminteri plans to open 
a new restaurant in Harbor East. 

Craving the perfect Italian 
meal and inspired by Aldo’s in 
Baltimore’s Little Italy, Palmin- 
teri set out to create "a garlicky 
valentine to the Italian-American 


City News in brief 


table.” The project is a collabora- 
tion with the owner of Aldo’s 
and will be called Chazz: A 
Bronx Original. The celebrity res- 
taurant will attempt to recreate 
a Bronx-style Italian-American 
eating experience in Baltimore, 
complete with a custom-made 
coal-fired pizza oven in the cen- 
ter and architecture evocative of 
Italian-American neighborhood 
bars. Construction is underway 
and the restaurant is set to open 
later this spring 


Former top 10 
boxer stabbed 
during household 
argument 


17-year-old Ronald T. Gibbs 
was fatally stabbed early Sunday 
after intervening in an argument 
between his 20-year-old sister 
and a man at his family’s home 
in Northwest Baltimore. 

Two men approached the 
house looking for his sister, and 
upon hearing arguing Gibbs be- 
came involved. Both him and his 
sister were stabbed. The sister 
was released from a nearby hos- 
pital Monday. 

Gibbs was ranked at one 
point as one of the top ten boxers 
in the country and had Olympic 
aspirations. 


NAACP leader 
turns 100 


Baltimore politicians and 
black leaders celebrated the 
100th anniversary of the birth of 
Clarence M. Mitchell Jr. Tuesday. 
Mitchell was a NAACP lobbyist, 
especially influential during the 
civil rights era, and was integral 
in the passage of many rights 
laws. 


Police commander 
injured in car 
accident 


Baltimore police commander 
Maj. Terrence P. McLarney, the 


head of the homicide squad, 
was suspended Monday due to 
the abandonment of his vehicle 
on Sunday night, according to a 
spokesman for city and state po- 
lice 
McLarney skid 
off the road due to heavy rain 
Although very little damage oc- 
curred to the vehicle, the acci- 
dent was not reported, which is 


reported ly 


what initiated the suspension. 


Police to check in 
with businesses 


Patrol officers will now begin 
to check in with businesses on 
their posts in order to combat 
the soaring number of robberies 
this year as well as to ease the 
concerns of owners. This is at the 
order of Baltimore police com- 
manders. 

As of Feb. 26 of business rob- 
beries rose in number to 96 from 
64 at the same time last year and 
those involving guns more than 
doubled. 


NAACP leader 
turns 100 


Ishia Biff Cason and Yvette 
Andrea Jones have been arrest- 
ed as suspects for their roles in 
an elaborate rest-stop robbery 
scheme. They reportedly targeted 
older women at rest stops, assist- 
ing them in the bathroom and 
stealing their credit cards. The 
two women have been charged 
with theft, credit card fraud and 
identity theft. A warrant is out for 
another suspect. 


No more texting 
for drivers 


The Md. state Senate approved 
a bill Monday that would pro- 
hibit drivers from reading text 
messages: while’ driving, which 
moved the bill to the governor's 
desk. The bill fills a gap from 
the previous bill, which banned 
texting while driving but men- 
tioned nothing about reading 
text messages. 

Many republicans consider 
the bill an overreach. 


New French films 
screened on 
campus 


Hopkins has been hosting the 
Tournées Festival of Contempo- 
rary French Cinema since March 
2. The festival is free and show- 
cases several films, all in French 
with English subtitles. 

[he Cedric 
Klapisch’s ensemble film, Paris, 
will open the festival. Follow- 
ing Paris, the festival will fea- 


screening of 


ture seven more films, includ- 
ing It’s Hard Being Loved by Jerks 
(C'est dur d’étre aimé par les cons), a 
documentary on the 2007 trial of 
a French newspaper for its con- 
troversial printing of cartoons 
of Mohammed. The festival ends 
on March 12 with Cheik Djemai’s 
Frantz Fanon: His Life, His Strug- 
gle, His Work (Frantz Fanon: Sa vie, 
son combat, son travail). 


Former 
ambassador to 
join SAIS 


Said T. Jawad, former ambas- 
sador to the United States from 
Afghanistan, will be joining the 
SAIS as a new diplomat in resi- 
dence. Before serving as ambas- 
sador, Jawad was chief of staff 
for the president of Afghanistan, 
and diplomat in residence at 
the Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment at Harvard. He currently 
holds positions as chairman of 
the nonprofit Foundation for Af- 
ghanistan and chief executive of 
a strategic consulting company. 

As diplomat in residence at 
Hopkins, Jawad will promote 
understanding and discussion of 
policy issues related to Afghani- 
stan, Pakistan, and surrounding 
regions. 


| Peabody groups 
perform in DC 


Three student groups from 
the Peabody Conservatory will 
be traveling to D.C. to perform 
in a series of concerts titled “Pea- 
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body in Washington.” Violinist 
Lydia Chernicoff, cellist Andrea 
Casarrubios and pianist Ronaldo 
Rolim, members of Trio Appas- 
sionata, will be playing at the 
Freer Gallery of Art on March 2 
with a group from the Shanghai 
Conservatory 

The concert will feature Tibet- 
an Tunes by Chen Yi, and Piano 
[rio in A minor, Op. 50, by Tchai- 
kovsky, as additional 
music by Chopin, Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff and I tuang Zi. 

The National Museum of 
Natural History and the Wash- 
ington Performing Arts Society 
will host the Peabody Quartet on 
March 6 in a performance of Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik. 

The members of the Peabody 
Quartet are violinists Lauren 
Rausch and Charlene Kluegel, 
violist Maria Lambros and cellist 
Ismar Gomes. 


Parents can't 
control children’s 
eating, study 
shows 


New findings from the Hop- 
kins School of Public Health 
show that parents have less in- 
fluence over their children’s eat- 
ing behavior than previously 
thought. 

Lead author Youfa Wang and 
colleagues rigorously analyzed 
studies published since 1980 and 
found a weak association be- 
tween the diets of parents and 
their children. 

Wang attributes this to the in- 
creased influence of factor such 
as school lunches, government 
regulations, and advertising. In 
addition, according to the study 
parent-child diet correlation 
seems to be decreasing over time 
and is generally weaker in the 
US than in other non-European 
countries. 


Early surgeon 
makes mistakes 


A recent study at the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine yielded 
insight into the history of medi- 
cal care by studying the notes of 
famous neurosurgeon Harvey 
Cushing. Principal author Kath- 


well as 


erine 

Latimer and her colleagues 
searched through notes on hun- 
dred of patients that Cushing 
saw at Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal between 1896 and 1912, and 
picked 30 instances where Cush- 
ing specifically described medi- 
cal errors he had made. 

The errors included failures of 
judgment, careless mistakes, and 
equipment oversights. , 

Although identification of 
medical error in the search for 
better patient care is often con- 
sidered a recent phenomenon, 
the study shows that it was im- 
portant even at the turn of the 


century. 


Nurses award 
Hopkins Hospital 


The American Association 
of Critical Care Nurses recently 
awarded the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Medical Intensive Care 
Unit (MICU) the Beacon Award 
for Critical Care Excellence. The 
award is designed to recognize 
the best critical care units in the 
nation. The MICU was given 
the award for its success in ed- 
ucation and training, research 
and evidence-based practice, 
positive environment and other 
qualities. 

No Hopkins unit has received 
the award in the past. 


New retirement 
plan presented 


The University will be pre- 
senting its new Johns Hopkins 
University 403(b) Retirement 
Plan package for employees in 
a series of town hall meetings 
through March 18. The plan will 
be presented at the main Hop- 
kins campuses as well as some 
satellite locations. 

The University will be edu- 
cating its employees on the new 
plan through two Retirement 
Choice Fairs and the opportunity 
to meet with the plan’s invest- 
ment companies. Employees will 
choose between plans in March 
and April and the new plan will 
go into effect July 1. 

— Briefs by Abby Harri and 
Maya Silver 
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Member of first group of women at Hopkins speaks about experiences 


OLDS, rrom Al 


surprised. “I got a letter that said Cee sp Tern too the athletic , SO I thought that ideals into actual action, that we are, it really does help to have New York State legislature and 
you'd been accepted as our first ao: ala ‘ . eat ci ees Wie d be ang she said. “Before were try ing to feed the hungry, receptive administrators and fac- did two terms in court She also 
female graduate,” she said Iwas to are ” th a ‘eh ary d have classes started, | got a different help kids that are underserved ulty who know how to demand worked with people trying to 
shoeked because I didn’t ag ‘ni re et e tused , note that [said] they didn’t have get a good education, mobilize the best we can give, but also be overcome addiction 
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encouraged her to apply to Hop Si i ~ é pe 8s this year,” ¢ Ids so I don’t think I took gym at all would go to DC , strength I had to 
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Onyme since: I amonth,some her motivations to facility for 30 years. 
had had sort tiny amount apply to the school io *, [aemea =My other brother 
of an unusual that I could in the first place. COURTESY OF M ARJORIEOLDS went on to became 


educational 
background,” 
she said. 


Olds 


grew 
up In a com- 
munal house 
inthe DC area, 
and though 
she went to 
a regular 
high school, 
she rarely at- 
tended it. 
“My parents 
had always 
had _ interest- 
ing work,” 


she said. My 
father was a 
presidential 
appointee 


twice, and 
my mother 
ran .a_ shoe- 


string budget 
agency called 
the National 
Consumers 
League.” 


ce 


ing where 

her mother worked was the east 
coast headquarters for the efforts 
against the Vietnam War, which 
got Aer very interested in activ- 
ism 

“This little old historic creaky 
rundown building was the head- 
quarters for the mobilization 
against the war,” she said. 

Some days, instead of going 
to class, she would volunteer 
there. “In high school, I found 
that I could go to school a cou- 
ple a times a week and get good 
enough grades because it wasn’t 
a very demanding program.” 

When she did go to school, she 
would try to make teachers and 
students more aware of what was 
going on in the war. 

“T tried to engage my various 
teachers and convince them to 
talk about the war in Vietnam, 
that some of the young men that 
they looked out upon when they 
lectured . . . would come home 
maimed and not come home 
alive, [that it was] important that 
we'd talk about it. 

“They would always say, ‘Oh, 
Marjorie, Marjorie, Marjorie, it’s 
not on the syllabus,” she said. 


% 
% 


easily pay af- 
ter a couple of 
nights of wait- 
ressing,” Olds 


said. “It was 
very conve- 
nient.” 


During her 
time at Hop- 
kins, among 
other odd jobs, 
Olds worked 
as a wait 
ress in Jen’s 
Restaurant 
near campus, 
which later 
became the 
inspiration for 
Anne __ Tyler’s 
novel, Dinner 
at the Homesick 
| Restaurant. 
| Thad 
st] Many part- 

| 

4 

] 

| 

J 


| 


time jobs for 
3 “=| financial rea- 
sons,” she 


DC. “High school is good, but so 
is the real world,” she said. “Dur- 
ing life, I reakzed I missed lots of 
things ; 5. sure-there are gaps, 
but thére always are gaps [in ee 
cation]. I felt really fortunate that I 
had all kinds of off-beat jobs before 
I went to Hopkins,” Olds said. 

By the time she enrolled at 
Hopkins, Olds had become pret- 
ty independent, a quality that she 
also saw in the school. 

“Hopkins was set up so that if 
a person [was] independent, they 
could do things a little bit their 
own way,” she said. “The women 
that came that year were a pretty 
independent group. I had been liv- 
ing on my own since I was 17, I had 
had a life outside of school, I had 
worked and Hopkins was one of 
the more independent programs.” 

Olds entered Hopkins as a 
junior english major. The school 
had to accommodate for her and 
the other women entering that 
year. Olds remembers receiving a 
letter from the school telling her 
what classes she needed to take. 

“\The note] mentioned weight 
training and crew. I didn’t know 
what either of them were, but I’m 


La abia. Lee 
COURTESY OF MARJORIE OLDS 
The build- Olds with her brothers Ronald and Paul Zagoria at a family wedding. 


said. “I also 
ran an inde- 
pendent film 
series in the Chaplain’s Office. 
The student union put on this re- 
ally funny foreign film series with 
films that you wouldn't see any- 
where else.” 

She really enjoyed living in Bal- 
timore as well. “It was a very in- 
teresting community. The harbor 
was undeveloped [and] it was a 
fun place to hang out,” she said. “It 
had rough bars [as well]. I found 
it all very interesting, and I never 
felt worried, coming from another 
city. I love the ethnic neighbor- 
hoods that Baltimore has [and] the 
little rowhouses behind Hopkins 
for the poor white working class. 


“I thought Baltimore was a | 


very lovely east coast city. I liked 
the museums, 
bars and coffee shops,” she said. 
As for the Hopkins campus itself, 
she especially liked Levering 
Hall. “I liked [its] sort of run- 
down comfortableness,” she said. 


Throughout her two years at | | 


Hopkins, Olds continued pro- 
testing against the war and par- 
ticipated in city activism. 

“Tt was a great time in my life. 
I met lots of interesting people 
who were putting their political 


COURTESY OF MARJORIE OLDS 


During her time at Hopkins, Olds worked a number of odd jobs, one of which was as a waitress at a diner called Jen’s Restaurant. 


movie houses, | 


She also studied 
with John Walton, 
who was a Hopkins professor 
and the head of the Baltimore 
school board. She got teaching 
credentials, tutored and worked 
in the city schools. 

“Through that experience, 
I got to know lots of kids who 
lived in institutional settings 
and that sort of launched me 
into my career to work with in- 
carcerated kids,” Olds said. 

She also noted the amount 
of outstanding faculty she en- 
countered at Hopkins. Even 
though it was the first year for 
women students, there were 
two women professors that 
she remembers, one of whom 
was an art history professor 
whose name she unfortunately 
couldn’t recall. 

“T've been very interested in 
art history since I took that class,” 
she said. “Whenever I traveled 
for work, I’ve always visited art 
museums. She was very spon- 
taneous and wonderful. There 
were [definitely] more male fac- 
ulty [in 1970], but I’m sure that’s 
dramatically changed.” 

The other woman professor 
she had was Sherry Olson who 


taught regional planning. 


She also remembers a Dean 
of Students who helped her out 
once. “I can remember talking 
to him at one point for some 
dire need. He was just great. 
He figured out right away how 
to handle some administrative 
thing I needed to do,” she said. 
“No matter how independent 


Olds was the first woman accepted into Hopkins. She was an English major 


Overall, Olds felt that she had 
a great experience at Hopkins. 
“Hopkins gave me a foundation, 
where my life led me. Your col- 
lege years are very formative, 
it was the right place to express 
ideas and hear other people's 
thoughts, move forward and go 
with it. The people that I was 
drawn to at Hopkins were really 
terrific role models,” she said. 

“The size of Hopkins was very 
comfortable, large enough to be 
interesting and small enough that 
you could get to where you [need- 
ed] to go. I thought the time I spent 
at Hopkins was really valuable.” 

After Hopkins, Olds went 
to Cornell Law School. Though 
there were only seven women 
in her class, this did not stop her 
from succeeding. 

“The fact that there were no 
women faculty, very few women 
students, especially very few 
women students with kids, the 
fact that there were no top admin- 
istrators that were female — ‘it 
didn’t deter me at all,” Olds said. 

After graduating from law 
school, she went on to become 
the first female district-attorney 
in the area and started ‘a unit to 
prosecute crimes of violefce on 
women and children, She opened 
up New York state’s first office of 
Law Guardian. 

“{It] represents all the kids 
who had been abused, neglected, 
[dealing with] juvenile delinquen- 
cy and foster care,” Olds said. 

She has also worked for the 


a very well-known 
radiologist,” she 
said. “We have a special love for 
Hopkins because it opened up the 
world of Baltimore to the whole 
family.” 

She was even able to eventual- 
ly receive her actual high school 
diploma later in life, though it 
was after she had become a law- 
yer and had children. 

She now has children, 
grandchildren and has had many 
foster children over the years 
whose lives she is still involved 
in. She has only been able to 
make it back to Hopkins once for 
a reunion 15 years ago, but she’s 
thankful for where the school 
has gotten her and the people 
she’s been able to meet. 

“Tf you're very engaged in your 
life, you maybe don’t go to re- 
unions so much, but that doesn’t 
change how positive I feel about 
Hopkins and how glad I am that 
it’s coeducational,” Olds said. 

“1 met lots of people from dif- 
ferent walks of life. It’s really 
important that before we settle 
down somewhere to do a few off- 
beat things and not just feel that 
we have to follow a certain path. 
There's lots of ways to be success- 

ful, and lots of ways to measure 
success. Hopkins really gave me 
a chance; really gave me an op- 
portunity to become the person 
I was meant to be [because] they 
didn’t try to push me into a mold. 
What I gained at Hopkins stayed 
with me, and it’s really put me in 
good stead for the kind of life I 
want to have.” 


Six 


i 


= 
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Students, community members and family gathered for a bike ride for Nathan Krasnopoler and to raise awareness for cyclists. 


Community supports Nathan Krasnopoler 


BIKING, FRoM Al 
Hopkins Dan Bader says that the 
only thing that will make the 
Baltimore notice cyclists is more 
cyclists. “[Getting more people 
to cycle] will maybe make people 
more aware,” he said. “It will 
have positive implications on cy- 
cling safety, as well as traffic con- 
gestion and air quality.” 

Before the riders set off, Mitch- 
ell spoke about his son, whom he 
described as a “non-conformist 
who doesn’t care what people 
think of him.” “Teachers remem- 
bered how deeply caring and 
special he is,” he said. “People 
love him for the beautiful person 
he is. We are here to celebrate his 
vibrant life. Nathan is patient, 
and we need to be patient.” 

Nathan is still in a coma re- 
sulting from the lack of oxygen 
reaching his brain. He also sus- 
tained third degree burns on his 
face and torso from the underside 
of the vehicle and underwent 
skin surgery on Tuesday, accord- 
ing to the Facebook page which 


posts updates of his condition. 

“We grasp at the few hopeful 
signs like the opening of an eye,” 
his father said. Although the pri- 
mary goal of the ride was to show 
support for Nathan’s swift recov- 
ery, Cycling Club President junior 
Adam Zeldin also hoped that the 
ride would make drivers think 
twice before crossing a bike lane 
again. 

“It’s been 
constitutional- 
ly established 
that bikes 
have a right 
to the road,” 
he said. “Re- 
ally it comes 
down to the 
fact that cars 
need to moni- 
tor themselves 
and look out 


for cyclists. 
“Tt was 
very, very 


cool to see so 
many cyclists 


[around 65] — it was encouraging 
and touching to see that everyone 
cares about Nathan.” Cyclist soph- 
omore Rosemary Mallone rode 
with the group because she knows 
Nathan personally. 

“Nathan taught me a lot about 
the world and about surviving at 
Johns Hopkins,” she said. “And 
he’s my friend.” 


‘ MORGAN YANG / PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Krasnopoler is still in a coma at the Hopkins Hospital ICU. 


Second annual High Table hosted in Rec Center 


HIGH TABLE, rrom Al 
honorable guests sitting at an 
elevated High Table. The format 
was similar here except instead 
of students and leaders being 
completely separated, there was 
a High Table with the deans, vice 
deans and the president sitting 
with the leaders of the freshmen 
class. Faculty members were in- 
terspersed among at 
other tables. 


students 


“So that’s more than just a 
symbolic difference. It really 
represents a difference in edu- 
cational philosophy where we 
as a faculty, as the intellectual 
leaders of the University, really 
want to be in contact with you 
and engage with you during 
your educational ¢ 
Minor said. 

Minor’s speech was followed 
by a thanksgiving by Freshman 
Class Senator Gauri Wagle, par- 
alleling the Latin Grace that is 
said at High Tables at Oxford 
and Cambridge. The beginning 
remarks were concluded with a 
toast by President Ronald Dan- 
iels. 

Hopkins has recently been 
starting more traditions. For ex- 
ample, in the fall of 2009, Hop- 
kins also started First Night, a 
candlelight ceremony that ushers 
in the beginning of the academic 
year and formally welcomes the 
incoming freshman class. 

Dean Dorothy Sheppard, who 
was one of the main administra- 


experience,” 


COURTESY OF MOHAN LIANG 


Freshmen were served full-course meals. 


Sheppard said. 

Compared to last year, 
administration made 
changes to improve High Table. 
They enlarged the space where 
the event would be held and 
switched to a menu that would 
appeal to more students. Shep- 
pard acknowledged that some 
freshmen last year not 
thrilled with the main course, 
which consisted of cornish 
hens. They also advertised the 
event better and made tickets 
more available by giving them 
out at the Fresh Food Cafe. 


some 


were 


the 


tors to help lead the planning of 
the event, commented that the 
new traditions were a positive 
addition to the Hopkins experi- 
ence. 

“[It’s] so students have a sense 
of belonging, a sense of feeling a 
part of the University as a whole 
and help them develop memories 
that they’ll have for a lifetime,” 


_ COURTESTY OF MOHAN LIANG 
Various SGA members talked about the need at Hopkins to establish a tradition. 


Administrators also decided 
to close the FFC to encourage 
freshmen to come to the event. 
Furthermore, since the din- 
ner was catered by Aramark, it 
would have been hard to keep 
the FFC open when staff were 
pulled from that facility to work 
the High Table event. 

Although administrators 
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said that freshmen could use 
their dining dollars at Nolan’s 
or Charles Street Market, some 
freshmen opted to eat off cam- 
pus instead of attending High 
fable. Freshman David Silber- 
stein could not attend High Table 
an unforeseen last 
minute commitment and instead 
of using dining dollars he ate at 


lamber’s. 


because of 


Many freshman enjoyed the 
High Ta alternative food. 
Freshman Brandon R. Weber 
stated that he was impressed 
with the food. 

“1 thought Aramark definitely 
stepped up their game,” Weber 
said. 


ble’s 


Freshman Marc Reisner also 


isner said. 

Despite these difficulties, We- 
ber thought that the event still 
was a good idea. Even though 
he stated that the administra- 
tion pushed the event very hard 
on the freshmen, he appreciatéd 
their efforts. 

“It made like 
cared more about us as a commu- 
nity rather than just paychecks,” 
Weber said. 

Anovick, who was one of the 
main student planners of the 
event, said that the administra- 
tion really wanted to encourage 
students to come to the event 
and was successful in that re- 
gard. Of the 1,250 freshman 


class, 


it seem they 


vv am 


i 


ae 
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President Daniels emphasized the importance of getting to know faculty members. 


enjoyed the food, but would have 
liked it if the dinner had allowed 
for more food. 

“If they’re gonna close the 
FFC where we can get unlimited 
food we should really get at least 
a second course or more bread,” 
Reisner said. 

Although the event was sup- 
posed to encourage students 
to talk with professors, not all 
students got a chance to talk to 
the faculty members dispersed 
throughout the tables. Fresh- 
man Jennifer Diamond was 
sitting at the end of one of the 
tables and didnot get a chance 
to talk to any of the professors 
at all. She suggested that next 
year’s event might allow for 
more communication between 
students and faculty if there 
were more professors. partici- 
pating. 

“I wasn't really sitting next to 
anyone, but I bet that if you were 
sitting near a faculty member 
you would probably be able to 
interact with them more,” Dia- 
mond said. 

Reisner commented that the 
setup was not conducive to facili- 
tating discussion between facul- 
ty and students. 

“They could have interspersed 
it a little better. The table set up 
isn’t that great. Everything is not 
distributed that well including 
the professors on the table,” Re- 


Friends of Frank! support anti-DUI bill 


ANNAPOLIS, From A1 
about what we’ve lost with 
Miriam’s death, to really put a 
human face on this issue. It’s 
hard to believe that delegates 
could say no to a drunk driving 
bill, but somehow with num- 
bers and bill after bill after bill 
it can get fuzzy and lost,” Fish- 
bein stated. 

Approximately four Hop- 
kins students joined Fishbein 
and Dillon in Annapolis this 
Wednesday to show their sup- 
port. Transportation was pro- 
vided by Dean of Students Su- 
san Boswell for the trip. 

“It’s hard to ask students to 
miss their classes. But I think 
people get that there aren’t a lot 
of things more powerful you can 
do with your Wednesday,” Dil- 
lon said. 

“Getting a dramatic number 
of students to come and show, 
their support . . . really will help 
influence whether or not this bill 
passes,” Fishbein added. “All of 
us have our spirits up. We’ re en- 
ergized and ready to go.” 

Last year similar bills were 
introduced in both the House 
and the Senate. While it passed 
unanimously through the Sen- 
ate, it did not in the House Ju- 
diciary Committee after Chair- 
man Joseph Vallario Jr. refused 
to bring it up for a vote. Ac- 


cording to Dillon, the House 
Judiciary Committee will once 
again be the biggest hurdle for 
this year’s bill. 

“It’s a circumstance of politics 
— the worst kind of politics,” 
Dillon said. “[Governor Martin 
O'Malley] said that if [the bill] 
gets to his desk he'll sign it, and 
there’s a very good chance there 
are votes for it if it were to get 
to the House floor. The bill could 
pass, but [Vallario] won't let it 
get there.” 

“It’s a personal interest of [Val- 
lario] and many others not to let 
it pass,” Fishbein agreed. 

Vallario did not allow a vote 
on last year’s bill, claiming that 
a BAC of 0.08 percent, the legal 
definition of DUI impairment, 
was too low to merit the use of 
IDs. Instead, he argued, IIDs 
should be installed for those 
convicted with a BAC level of 
0.15 percent or higher. 

This, however, is little comfort 
for Fishbein and Dillon, who be- 
lieve that an IID in Meighan’s car 
could have prevented the tragic 
collision that fatally injured 
Frankl two years ago. 

“If [Meighan] had been subject 
to a mandatory ignition inter- 
lock, his first offense may have 
been his last offense, and Miriam 
might still be here today,” Dillon 
said. 


“(Meighan] was on a ram- 
page, drunk, through the city,” 
Fishbein said. “He had the cops 
called on him. . . but the police 
didn’t get to him in time. Noth- 
ing will work as well as the igni- 
tion interlock to stop that kind of 
driving. It will literally stop them 
from starting the engine of the 
car... That’s what it’s all about: 
can you start the car if you're 
drunk.” 

This is the second year that 
Hopkins students testified in 
support of an IID bill. Natalie 
Draisin, Class of 2010, testified 
last year after becoming involved 
with Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving (MADD) following 
Frankl’s passing. When Draisin 
graduated last year, Fishbein and 
Dillon took over the project. 

“Getting involved with 
MADD, while I think it’s an ad- 
mirable thing, is something we 
never thought we’d get into. It’s 
almost sort of sad that we have 
to be involved. But it’s impor- 
tant,” Fishbein said. 

Both Fishbein and Dillon re- 
main optimistic that out of their 
tragedy, they can create positive 
change. 

“Miriam’s is just one story, but 


I think it’s a very heartfelt one,” 


Fishbein said. “We have to be 
hopeful [the bill will pass]. We're 
going to try our hardest.” 


about 650 freshman actually 
showed up. 

“T think the dinner was very 
well-planned and well-executed. 


We got the turnout we were look- | 


ing for. I think it was a success,” 
Anovick said. 


The event was supposed to be | 
a reflection of the school’s dedi- | 
cation to its students. And in his | 


speech Provost Minor sought to 
express just how dedicated the 
faculty of Hopkins was to stu- 
dents. 

“You won't find a finer facul- 
ty than the faculty here at Johns 
Hopkins anywhere in the world. 
And also, I don’t think you will 
find a faculty more dedicated to 
you, as students, than you're gon- 
na find right here,” Minor stated. 


In addition, in President Dan- | 
iels’s toast, he stated that he really | 


wanted the students to take ad- 


vantage of this opportunity to get | 


to know the professors and the 
other leaders present. 

“This here is a celebration and a 
chance to engage with others. We 
know that your education here at 
Johns Hopkins is not only about 


classes you take or the books that | 


you read . . . but your experience 
at Johns Hopkins is also shaped 
by wise men and women across 
the table from you. Your conver- 
sations with them will enlight- 
en you tonight and for years to 
come,” Daniels said. 


800 reserved spots and | 
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Koo, a former graduate of Hopkins, spoke about the four-year long Japanese recession. 


Koo stresses importance of 
financial stimulus at FAS 


Following, 2008, 


FAS, From Al 
Japanese employment or housing 
prices. 
Koo what 


then discussed 


| Japan did to remedy its “Bal- 


| ance 


Sheet Recession.” When 
neither borrowers nor private 
corporations are spending, Koo 
argued that the national gov- 

| ernment must intervene with 
a fiscal stimulus and maintain 
that stimulus over a prolonged 

|. period of time. Discussing Ja- 

| pan’s de-leveraging over 10 
years with zero percent interest 
rates, Koo critiqued that Japan’s 

| national economy focused too 
much on paying down its debt. 
| Instead, the nation should have 
| run its deficit to stabilize debts 
and produce financial surpluses. 
| During the G20 meeting in 
2008, the Japanese Prime Min- 
| ister Taro Aso argued that even 
though Japan’s government 
spending following the bubble 
| crisis from 1990-2011 created a 
budget deficit amounting to 92 
percent of Japan’s GDP, it kept 
the Japanese GDP going nonethe- 
less. Koo supported these claims, 
| adding that “it was money well 
| spent,” and that it was “one of the 
best in history.” 

Koo went on to say that be- 

sides intervening with a fiscal 
stimulus, the government should - 
also explain to the general pub- 
lic why it is making such finan- 
| cial interventions. To the aver- 
| age recession-affected American, 
Koo conjectured, spending more 
money and running government 
| deficits are inconsistent with the 
current economic crisis. To de- 
bunk this viewpoint, the govern- 
ment must communicate with the 
| public so that people can better 
comprehend why the government 
should be borrowing and spend- 
ing money. 
_ In general, Koo said it was im- 
portant to teach about the “balance 
sheet recession” in schools, and 
to present the positives of imple- 
menting and maintaining fiscal 
| stimuli. 

| Ultimately, he cited Japan as 

an exit problem of balance sheet 


Testimony for SB 803: Drunk Driving 


. Molly Dillon 


Maree 8th, 2011 


“In addition to fresbuddies scholar ands Sclenuae Miran 
was a friend. Her unmatched ile: See loyalty and 


so many others « was is preiid to call her a a friend. } 


I grew up in the same area. We came to Hopkins the s 


Elimination Act ? 


recession. the 
Japanese Corporate Financial 
surplus has been growing again, 
Koo said. Moreover, he distin- 
guished the U.S. and Europe 
as powers that still have “the 
problem,” saying that borrowers 
in those countries are not bor- 
rowing enough money due to 
trauma from debt. In response 
to a question regarding getting 
global politicians on board for a 
direct fiscal stimulus, Koo said 
the best option was to explain to 
the world leaders that the world 
is in “no ordinary . . . textbook” 
recession. Koo claimed that once 
that realization is reached, it will 
make leaders more “agreeable” 
to new changes. 

More importantly, Koo spe- 
cifically addressed American 
people who were hesitant of his 
proposition. To prove his point, 
he demonstrated that the aver- 
sion to debt and deficit-running 
following the U.S. stock market 
crash in 1929 contributed to a 
slow recovery. According to his 
data, “it took the U.S. 30 years 
to normalize interest rates after 
1929.” Koo reasoned that run- 
ning deficits has demonstrated 
success, and that patience was 
absolutely necessary during de- 
cade-long recovery periods. 

After, the event, Koo told The 
News-Letter that his current proj- 
ect is to “inform the world about 
the global financial risk” cov- 
ered in his talk: Furthermore, he 
wished to advise people on the 
ills of a “premature fiscal” run- 
away, such as the one made by 
Japan following the 2008 global 
economic crisis. 

Regarding his thoughts about 
the event, Koo understood that 
there “were a range of students” 
in the audience, and hoped “they 
were able to follow” what he was 
saying. 

Senior Ben Greenfield enjoyed 
the event. An economics major, 
Greenfield believed that Koo 
presented “impressive data.” 


Furthermore, he found it “cool to 
hear from someone who worked 
with world leaders.” 


Aliza M. Fishbein 
_ March 9, 2011 
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S everyone has 
come to say, 
monds and 
are a_ girl's best 
friends; however, 

boys can enjoy shoes, too 


dia- 


shoes 


probably not as extensively as 
our girl friends or sisters, though. 
Oh, I'm not talking about just any 
old flip-flop sandals; I’m talking 
about dress shoes. ; 
Also, the old adage says, “If 
the shoe fits — wear it,” right? 
Not necessarily ... there is a time 
and place for everything. Hope- 
fully, senior prom was not the last 
time you wore your dress shoes 
— maybe you went to a wedding, 
had a job with a formal dress code 
or went to a dinner party. 

These are all basic exa mples of 
when you can and should wear 
dress shoes, but one should never 
wear them down into the base- 
ments of frat houses; you don’t 
want who-knows-what ruining a 
$100 pair of Oxfords. 

We don’t have to worry too 
much about this because “guys 
tend to wear sneakers to frat par- 
ties. Forgive me; I used this as an 
attempt to question the potential 
female readers. Why do women 
wear their expensive high-heels 
or expensive boots to frat houses? 
They just run a high risk of get- 
ting them ruined with beer, and 
after too much beer . . . vomit. 
Cheap flats, I believe — and yes, 
I know they are out there — area 
much better solution. 

Both men and women should 
only wear their dress shoes to a 
date party when involved with 
fraternities and sororities. Oth- 
erwise, the relaxed event of a 
friend’s dinner party in his apart- 
ment is the perfect place to wear 
dress shoes near the Hopkins 

campus. 

Personally, I love dinner par- 
ties and push for their idea; it’s 
a great way to learn how to cook 
for a lot of people and be a good 
host. So, if you've never been to 
one, except the ones your parents 
held when you were in elemen- 
tary school, it’s the best time to 
start having them yourself. 

Anyway, lecture aside, dress 
shoes are a lot like ties, which I dis- 
cussed in my last article. Why are 
they like ties? Ties add that finish- 
ing touch to an outfit near the face 
whereas shoes finish an outfit at 
the other end — the feet. They are 
certainly less noticeable, but if you 

tried to wear sneakers with a suit, 


To quote an old joke... 


it would look extremely tacky and 
then people would notice. 

There are different kinds of 
dress shoes: the most common 
ones being the Oxford and Der- 
by. There is a subtle difference 
between these two styles. Both 
styles of shoes are composed 
of several pieces of leather; the 
piece that holds the shoe around 
the foot is called the \ amp 
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Man’s best friend in the wardrobe? Shoes 


“Let's get some shoes!” 


flare out indicate a wider foot 
and narrow v-shaped vamps hint 
at a narrower foot 

I personally own two pairs of 
dress shoes, one of which I got 
after I started high 
school, and a second pair after | 


started college. Both are Bosto- 


sometime 


nians. One pairis athome, sol don't 
have to lug them back and forth 
whenever | go back for the holi- 

days, and it is 


vamps are sewn . the Dennison, 
underneath the Bismayer a Derby. The 
bottom piece pair | have on 
of the shoe, “Above the Cut” campus and 
whereas Derby’s the older of 
are sewn over; , the two is the 
these are called Canton, an 
“closed lacing” Oxford. The 
and “open lac- Dennisons 
ing,” respective- have stockier 
ly. Because of toecaps and 
these different the Cantons 
styles, the Ox- have rounded 
ford is consid- points. Even 
ered more formal though I have 


than the Derby since the stitch- 
ing is hidden. Two other forms 
of shoes are Loafers, usually 
identified by the slip-on style 
and tassels, and Monks, which 
have no lacing, but are fastened 
by a strap or buckle. 

There are also a few tricks to 
pay attention to when looking 
at shoes. Men often try to wear 
shoes that compliment their ac- 
tual feet. Men with short, wide 
feet might 
wear shoes 
with a long 
toecap to 
make their 
feet seem 
longer and 
narrower. 

In the op- 
posite fash- 
ion, men 
with long, 
narrow feet 
might wear 
wider and 
stubbed toe- 
cap shoes to 
suggest that 


their feet 
aren't quite 
as long. 
The base of 
the vamp, 
below the 
actual shoe 
laces, can 
also aid in 


the illusion. 


two pairs, you certainly don’t need 
many. If you treat your shows well 
enough, you can make a single 
pair last a lifetime. 

If | were to splurge on shoes in 
my later years, | would have a pair 
made by John Lobb Bootmaker. 
They make exclusive luxury 


shoes and have been working in 
London since 1849 as one of the 
oldest bench-made shoe shoe- 
makers. For you Jan Fleming 


fans, James Bond wears a pair 
crafted by John Lobb. 
shoes are so carefully made 
that only a few dozen are fash- 
ioned in a day. Only the high- 
est quality of leather is used 
in making the shoes and most 
pairs cost upward of $3,000. 
Lobb takes so much into con- 
sideration that many are made 
measure-for-measure; they will 
make wooden models of your 


These 


feet for you to keep in the shoes 
when you aren’t wearing them 
which helps maintain their per- 
fect shape and fit. | wouldn’t 
take out a loan for a pair or any- 
thing, but the signature custom 
shoes are something special 
and, will undoubtedly make 
others want to “walk a mile in 
your shoes”; well, if they fit... 

Whether you want to pay at- 
tention to how the shoe was 
fashioned or the way it makes 
your feet look or not, the dress 
shoe is extremely important. 

As some last-second advice, 
wear black shoes with black 
slacks; brown should be saved 
for khakis for the sake of color 
coordination. When you start 
showing off those fancy dancing 
feet of yours at the next company 
ball, you don’t want the ladies 
to notice that you don’t have a 
sense of color. So, shine them 
up and hit the floor in style with 
your best dress shoes. 
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Vamps that Bismayer recommends John Lobb Bootmaker dress shoes if you're willing to splurge for a quality pair. 


Why the gym doesnt need to be a threatening place 


veryone knows that 

exercise is good for 

you. It builds strength 

and endurance, clears 

your mind and helps 
give you the body confidence 
you'll need to rock a swimsuit in 
Mexico over spring break or on 
the Beach when temperatures are 
finally consistently spring-like. 
Who doesn’t want to be strong, 
calm and sexy? 

And the benefits of exercise 
don’t stop there: Hopkins stu- 
dents will be excited to know 
that regular physical activity has 
been correlated with. a higher 
GPA among college students. It 
seems like a no-brainer to getina 
couple of sweat sessions a week. 
So why doesn’t everyone do it? 

I asked a couple of my friends 
and acquaintances about their 
exercise habits. I noticed that the 
reasons that these non-exercisers 
didn’t make it to the gym tended 
to fall into one of three catego- 
ries: “I don’t have time,” “I can’t 


get motivated,” and “I'd like to 
exercise, but I’ve never done it 
before and I 
have absolutely 
no idea where 
to start.” 
Luckily, none 
of these prob- 
lems are by any means insur- 
mountable. With some planning 
and a little bit of dedication, you 
can overcome your exercise road- 
block, whatever it may be, and 
start getting fit. Before you know 
it, you'll be the sexiest beach bun- 
ny in Baltimore, Cancun or wher- 
ever else the spring takes you. 


Things to try if you're short on 
time: 


1) Bring your gym clothes 
with you to class, the library, or 
work, and then change at the Rec 
Center. It will save you the trip 
to your room to get changed and 
then back to campus, which can 
eat up a lot of time. 


‘ 


2) Instead of shooting for one 
30-minute workout, aim for get- 
ting in three 

Muscat 10-minute 
workouts. 

ry 10 min- 


Guest Fitness Columnist utes of ton. 


ing exercises 
such as sit-ups, squats and lunges 
in the morning, climbing up and 
down the stairs in your build- 
ing in the afternoon and taking 
a brisk walk around the block an 
hour or two after dinner. 

This also makes for an excel- 
lent study break: you'll feel re- 
freshed after getting away from 
your desk for a little while and as 
a result, you'll be more produc- 
tive. 

3) Try interval training. Min- 
ute for minute, interval training 
burns more calories than going at 
a steady pace. What is it? Alter- 
nating periods of intense effort 
with periods of recovery.Instead 
of jogging for half an hour at a 
slow but steady rate, try sprint- 
ing for a minute 
and then walking 
for a minute for 
20 minutes. You'll 
get an equally ef- 
fective workout in 
two thirds of the 
time. 


Things to try if 
you can’t seem to 
get motivated: 


1) 
friend. Make spe- 
cific dates to go to 
the gym or an ex- 
ercise class with 
a buddy. You'll be 
much less likely to 
skip the workout if 


you know who is 
meeting you there. 

2) Put your gym 
clothes in a pile on 


5 


Phone a. 


there is someone - 


en counter, where they are easy 
to see. They are much more likely 
to remind you to head to the gym 
if they are clearly visible. It also 


might be helpful to invest in a | 


nice outfit. You'll be more likely 
to want go to the gym in order 
to show off a sexy and colorful 
pair of shorts; plus you may feel 
guilty if you buy them and don’t 
ever use them! 

3) Set reasonable goals. It 
doesn’t make sense to try to go 
from not exercising at all to hit- 
ting the gym every day. You'll get 
burnt out extremely quickly and 
your motivation to go to the gym 
will decrease even further. In- 
stead, make a deal with yourself 
to try and work out two or three 
days a week in the beginning. 
It’s a pretty manageable goal and 
as such, will be much easier to 
achieve. 


Things to try. if you're an exer- 
cise virgin: 

1) Try an exercise class. Class 
passes at the Rec Center are only 
$45 a semester, and you can take 
as many classes as you want. 
There are lots of class options, 
and the instructors can help even 
the most inexperienced exerciser 
pick up the skills they need in no 
time. 

2) Use the Internet to find a 
program. Many fitness maga- 
zines — like Self, Shape, or Fit- 
ness — feature specialized .on- 
line programs that exercisers of 
all levels can follow. If you are 
watching your weight, these 
websites also provide recipes 
and meal plans that can help 
you lose weight in a safe, healthy 
way. 

3) Try run-walking. Running 
can be extremely difficult if you 
aren't accustomed to it. To ease 
yourself in, try alternating jog- 
ging and walking. As you get 
fitter, decrease the amount of 
time you spend walking. It’s that 
easy! 


| of our workloads. 


| that for your mon- 
| ey, by far the best 


MTV Spring Break: Cancun, 
Tijuana and the Bahamas! 


© spring break is com- 
ing up in a few weeks 
and most people al- 
ready have their whole 
week planned out. 
Surprisingly though, I’ve found 
that a lot of the student popula- 
tion don’t have what most would 
think of as a traditional spring, 
break vacation. In fact only a few 
of those I’ve asked have said that 
they are going to one of the com- 
mon spring, break locations, like 
Cancun, Tijuana or the Bahamas. 
I guess it’s pretty indicative of 
Hopkins life that most of us ei- 
ther have to work over our break 
or we spend the time catching up 
on the sleep we've all been miss- 
ing for the last couple weeks of 
classes. 

Actually, | know that until | 
got to college | thought that ev- 
ery spring break was like MTV, 
all crazy partying and wild sex. 
Well, for a lat of us that’s not true, 
though I know we 
all try to make the 
best of our break 
from the insanity 


I've got to say 


type of spring 
break vacation to 
try to get is one of 
those all-inclusive 
packages for a re- 
sort somewhere 
warm. And when 
they say “all-in- 
clusive,”_ gener- 


| ally that means 


all your drinks and food, so no 


| worries during the week. It defi- 


nitely takes the worry off of won- 
dering if you're going to spend 
too much or run out of funds half 


| way through. 


Oddly enough this year the 


| school board has decided to not 


have spring break over the week 
of St. Patrick’s Day. I know it’s a 
huge party day for most of us and 
usually the two are combined so 
we get it out of our systems in the 


| same week. Not having to go to 


| classes with a hangover is always 
a good thing. 

I know it’s not really going to 
change my spring break plans 
much, but I did enjoy not having 
to worry about classes the day 
after. However, it does make our 


| break a lot later than many other 


colleges, which means most of 
us are going to be going party- 
ing with a bit smaller of a crowd. 
I know most of my friends from 
back home actually have break 
starting this week so we really 
are going to all be hitting the 
very end of the season. 

So I know a lot of people get 
pretty crazy over spring break; 
otherwise it wouldn't have the 
reputation it does. However, it is 
a great time to unwind. Of course 
that rep has a ton of strings at- 


tached to it as well. The most im- 
portant thing for everyone to re- 
member over break is to keep as 
safe as possible without ruining 
your break with paranoia. Every- 
one knows the basic safety pre- 
cautions that you should always 
take when out drinking any- 
where, especially on vacation: 

have Sex: 
for 


1. Always safe 
spring break 
hook-ups; it’s one of the reasons 
we go away for it. But you have 
to remember that you can’t rely 
on the other person to care about 
safe sex. Girls, I suggest if you 
have any plans like this to make 
sure you're on the pill before you 
leave and don’t trust the guy to 
have a condom handy either. 
Both guys and girls, if you want 
to hook up with someone, make 
sure you have protection on you. 
You literally have no idea how 
many. people the person you're 
having sex with has been with 


is notorious 


= even within the 
Witzke last day. 
I know we've 


all heard stories of 
guys and girls get- 
ting with multiple 
people in one night 
while on spring 
break. Don’t trust 
the other person to 
use a condom, and 
make sure that they 
have one on before 
you start anything. 
You definitely 
don’t want to come 
back from vacation 
with an STI from a 
drunken one night stand. 

2. Watch your drinks: NEVER 
walk away from your drinks 
or put them down. Even guys 
can get drugged during a party. 
It happens everywhere, but is 
known to happen more in spring 
break locations where anonym- 
ity means no one will know who 
the person is and they'll be gone 
by the end of the week. 

And watch your meds with 
your drinks. I know a lot of peo- 
ple who forget that their meds 
don’t exactly match up to their 
alcohol intake and. it can end 
badly. 

3. Remember drunk people are 
not reliable: definitely enjoy your- 
selves during break, but always 
keep in mind that drunk people 
cannot be relied on. If you're with 
others it’s always a good idea to 
not be alone; really, you should 
never be alone in a heavy party 
situation like that anyway. 

Make sure you know your 
own way back to your room and 
have the key card for it. Even if 
they’re the most reliable friends 
in the world while sober, they 
will not be paying attention to 
who you go off with when drunk. 
You need to make sure that some- 
one knows where you are at all 
times. 
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Protecting people in transit 


In light of the recent tragic*bicycle ac- 
cident involving sophomore Nathan Kras- 
nopoler, the editorial board believes that 
both Hopkins and the Baltimore City Gov- 
ernment must take action. It is the duty 
of the University and local government 
to make pedestrian and bicycle areas sur- 
rounding the Homewood campus safer 
for the thousands of students, faculty and 
staff that use the streets every day (not to 
mention other Baltimore citizens). Though 
pro-bicyclist safety legislation has been 
passed as recently as Oct. 2010, in light of 
the recent accident, these measures are not 
enough. 

The city must do more than pass leg- 
islation such as a “three foot law” (a law 
that fines motorists up to $500 for passing 
within three feet of a biker). They must 
enforce current bicycle lanes and ensure 
that these lanes are respected while creat- 
ing more safely placed bike lanes to pre- 
vent further accidents from happening. 
The city must also focus on a number of 
congested intersections — most notably 
University Parkway and North Charles 
Street, University Parkway and St. Paul 

Street and North Charles Street and 33rd 
Street — in order to make these high-vol- 
ume areas safer for cyclists, pedestrians 
and motorists. 

In fact, at the intersection of N. Charles 
and 33rd, cars on N. Charles have a green 
light to turn right even when pedestrians 
have the right of way, and many drivers are 
often unaware of the unwritten rule to yield 
to pedestrians. Even more extreme is the fact 
that cars are allowed to turn right on red at 


many points around campus — even at areas 
of high pedestrian traffic. Although some in- 
tersections have restrictions for making right 
turns ata red light, e.g. not between daytime 
hours, these policies are potentially danger- 
ous in themselves. 

The Baltimore City Council must act now 
that they have been repeatedly confronted 
with Hopkins students who have been seri- 
ously injured in avoidable traffic accidents. 
The city must promote a safer walking and 
bicycling environment around campus. In 
order to catalyze these necessary changes, 
Hopkins should heavily lobby city govern- 
ment to pass relevant laws and ordinances 
around the city. For many students, a major 
concern about attending an urban school is 
safety, and the unfortunate accidents of late 
are certainly not alleviating anyone’s anxiet- 
ies. 

After both the recent accident and the 
tragic incident involving Miriam Frankl last 
year, Hopkins has remained relatively silent 
in terms of traffic safety initiatives for its 
students. Hopkins has a responsibility to do 
everything in its power to provide a secure 
environment; this includes petitioning Balti- 
more to change the broken street grid sur- 
rounding our campus. 

This page applauds the efforts of stu- 
dents who are taking independent initia- 
tive and traveling to Annapolis in order 
to promote traffic safety legislation, but in 


the end, the burden rests on the University ' 


itself. Hopkins must make a strong push 
using as much of its influence as possible 
to promote a safer environment for its stu- 
dents. 


The value of animal subjects 


Hopkins’s medical school is not only a 
major source of pride for students, but also 
a significant source of funding, both private 
and public, for the University as a whole. In 
order to keep its perennial place atop the 
medical school rankings, Hopkins must 
supply its students with the finest curricu- 
lum and superior training tools. These tools 
include using both simulators and live test 
subjects for medical students to learn surgi- 
cal methods. 

Live tests subjects — specifically pigs 
— have been a recent source of protest 
from doctoral animal welfare groups like 
the Physicians Committee for Responsible 
Medicine (PCRM). PCRM is claiming that 
Hopkins, by supplying its students with 
pigs, is using antiquated and inhumane 
methods of doctoral training. They also 

claim that using pigs is not any more effec- 
tive than using the simulation. PCRM is in 
favor of Hopkins relying solely on virtual 
simulations to prepare its students for sur- 
geries. 

We firmly believe that the Hopkins Medi- 
cal School should have the autonomy to 
operate in the best interest of its students. 
Firstly, the school discontinued using pigs 
for a significant period of time only to re- 
establish the practice in 2003. To have done 
this, the medical school must have truly felt 


that practicing surgeries on animal subjects 
is in fact a better method for preparing their 
students. 

Secondly, the school only uses fifty pigs 
per year which cost $75,000 in all. While 
we do not condone the gratuitous killing of 
animals, these few pigs are being used for 
crucial medical purposes, and the price of 
aquiring them is relatively minimal. If using 
live test animals makes it more likely that a 
life will be saved in surgery, then the prac- 
tice is ultimately worthwhile. 

Thirdly, according to head of surgery Ju- 
lie Freischlag, Hopkins Medical School has 
stated that it only, “use[s] pigs for proce- 
dures where simulation doesn’t work.” As 
an elite medical institution, Hopkins can 
and should provide its students with the 
most effective methods of teaching avail- 
able. If these include using pigs for other- 
wise impracticable procedures, the school 
should proceed. 

While groups like the PCRM certainly 
have a right to protest this practice, the 
editorial board believes that the relatively 
low number of pigs being sacrificed for 
safer surgical practices is a minimal sum 
to pay for saving lives. Hopkins should 
continue to use the procedure and provide 
its students with the best learning methods 
available. 


Staying safe and 
making van routes 
work for everyone 


Dear Editors of The News-Letter, 


As the SGA representative 
who led the initiative on concerns 
with the Escort Van system and 
having been interviewed for an 
article last week on the upcom- 
ing changes to the system, I feel 
obligated to address your editori- 
al. It was both alarmist and based 
on misconceptions that should 
have been made clear after inter- 
viewing me and administrators 
in Security and Plant Operations. 
| would, therefore, like to address 
these misconceptions, but first 
feel that it is necessary to say that 
your statements on Baltimore do 
a disservice to the city school, 
and the student body. Baltimore, 
undoubtedly, has dangerous sec- 
tions, but to paint it as a homo- 
geneously perilous place where 
students are in inevitable danger 


is ashame. While many students ' 


do live near areas of high crime 
and students have been victims, 
most of the greater Homewood 
area in which Hopkins students 
spend their time is quite safe. 
One of your first points is 
that it is not feasible to design 
van routes that can match the 
destinations and pick up spots 
for students. That is not true. 


Plant Operations has experience 
designing routes — it runs the 
JHMI shuttle — and engineering 
methods for route design exist 
that incorporate the spatial and 
temporal aspects of ridership. 
These methods have been. used 
before to design city bus routes 
and are being explored now for 
the Escort Vans. 

In your hypothetical situa- 
tion of a student requesting a 
destination not on a route, you 
suggested that a student might 
as well just call for a point-to- 
point van, thereby defeating the 
purpose of the route. In such a 
case, calling a point-to-point 
van would be a logical solution 
and would demonstrate how 
the two services complement 
each other and don’t conflict. 
You also suggested that stops 
will be in dangerous locations, 
but that can be avoided in the 
designing of routes. Your third 
issue in this hypothetical case 
was that vans could leave their 
routes to drop students off and 
thus drastically reduce the 
route efficiency. That describes 
how the service works now, 
but, with new management and 
more accountable personnel, it 
will cease to be an issue. 

You next imply that there may 
not be enough vans for the routes 
and point-to-point to function si- 
multaneously. Your hypothetical 
case of 8 routes is an exaggeration 
that conveniently makes routes 
seem infeasible. The system will 
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surely require adjustments, but 
a balance between point-to-point 
and route vans will be found. 

Your worries about students 
having to wait for route vans 
does not take into consideration 
that the route will be predictable 
and students can thus cater their 
waiting outside more easily than 
they do with the Point-to-Point 
Vans, which we all know, are not 
predictable in their arrival times. 
Students will also easily adjust to 
the new routes because of their 
predictability and proximity to 
their homes. 

Increasing the number 
vans devoted to point-to-point 
is not, as you contend, a solution 
to the system’s inefficiency. The 
contrary is true; the higher the 
reliance is on the point-to-point 
vans, the less efficient the sys- 
tem is. If the dispatchers received 
more calls, their already difficult 
job handling incoming calls and 
alerting drivers would become 
overloaded. Vans would end up 
backtracking and attempting to 
figure out on-the-spot routes that 
would service the students. Wait 
times would increase and the 
system would fail. 

It should also be made clear 
that security will not be sacri- 
ficed in the upcoming changes 
to the system. Student safety will 
more likely be improved as the 
systems efficiency improves. 


of 


— Sean Murphy, SGA 
Representative 
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Omar Qureshi 


Working smar 


ler, not harder 


and the case for immigration 


merica has succeeded only 

because it is agile in char- 

acter and spirit. We are a 

country of creators and the 

best asset w e possess is our 
desire to keep mov ing forward. 

This is not to say that we are born 
with more skill, passion and aspiration 
than the rest of the world. In fact, our 
ability to be global trailblazers is linked 
to our ability to attract innovators from 
across the globe. America is a state made 
up of immigrants. 

If one were to go back far enough 
into every American family’s life, he 
would find a person who was unwel- 
come or unsatisfied in his home coun- 
try. He would find a person that came 
to America, not because the country was 
inherently good, but because when ev- 
ery other country turned its back on her, 
Anterica welcomed her. 

In America, she would certainly face 
hardships. However, she knew that the 
harder that she worked, the better her 
life would be. This is the immigrant 
ethos, and it is the reason for the preva- 
lence of the United States. 

Today, we are looking at a new world 
with new technology. We have changed and 
so has the world. Nevertheless, our ability to 
achieve greatness still relies on our ability to 
attract hardworking immigrants. 

Unfortunately, immigration policy in 
America is fundamentally broken. The 
1965 Immigration and Nationality Act 
made family unification the primary 
goal of US immigration policy. As per 
the Act, two-thirds of the people who 
received permanent residence — also 
known as a green card — were spon- 
sored by their American family mem- 
bers. Only 20 percent of green cards 
were given on the basis of work and high 
levels of skill. These proportions should 
be reversed. 

A foreigner who is educated, skilled 
and committed to innovation deserves 
to be an American. To deny him because 
he does not have family here is categori- 
cally immoral. He is denied entrance to 
America while the cousin of a citizen is 
welcomed regardless of his skill level or 
‘ability to contribute to society. This is 
the face of American immigration today. 

~Nepotism is an inappropriate justifi- 
cation for giving a person legal residen- 
cy. This is especially the case when one 
turns away a person who has proven a 
desire to work for his legal residency. 

There are also economic reasons as to 
why two-thirds of green cards should be 
given to high skilled workers. 

The future of the world economy is 
directly linked to advancement in the 


were filled almost immediately. 

Clearly companies have a demand 
for high;y skilled workers. In fact, some 
companies have had to leave the US 
and go to countries with laxer immigra- 
tion policies like Canada, England and 
South Korea. This trend cannot contin- 
ue 

Something even more troubling is the 
shortage of health workers in this coun- 
try. America has a major shortage of doc- 
tors and nurses. 

This is especially a problem in'rural 
areas, where people are vastly under- 
served. In order for the Obama health- 
care bill to work, there needs to be a 
substantial increase in the number of 
primary care doctors. In spite of this 


reality, hospitals have to turn away for- | 


eign doctors even if they have American 
board certification because of a shortage 
in the number of visas available. 

We also need fresh entrepreneurs in 
America. Start-up companies are truly the 
engine of growth. They create new jobs 
and profit their home country by facilitat- 
ing capital inflows. 

Innovation is fueled by talented and 
well-educated people. 

The more of these people we have, the 
better off we are. One need not look fur- 
ther than companies like Sun Microsys- 
tems, Google, Yahoo and Facebook. Each 
of these companies revolutionized their 
field. And each of them had at least one 
founder that was originally a foreigner. 

These points underscore a critical 


skilled workers as opposed to people 
with familial connections. When people 
are let in on the basis of familial con- 


nections, they are let in regardless of | 


whether they will be an economic asset 
to America. When skilled workers are let 
in, the number one focus is their ability 
to advance America. 


When the proportions of the 1965 | 
Immigration Act are reversed, the gov- 


ernment will be better able to target the 
sectors with the greatest economic need. 
This will make immigration much more 
efficient. 


It is hard to doubt America because | 


America is a reflection of the best indi- 
viduals from around the world. As long 
as our government does not forget this 
reality, we are in good shape. Thus, it is 
crucial that we spend time calling and 
writing our congresspersons and urging 
them to change the Immigration Act of 
1965. 

For the sake of our values and pros- 
pects of success, we must change immi- 
gration now. 


sciences and mathematics. In this com- | Omar Qureshi is a junior International 


puter age, technological advancement 


Studies and economics double major from 


has led to a substantial roll back of low- | Monnett, Mo. 


skill, blue collar jobs and an emphasis on 
high-skill, developmental ones. 

For America in particular, this trend 
has been notable. Our manufacturing 
sector simply cannot compete with a 
country like China where firms can pro- 
duce faster and cheaper than here. Luck- 
ily America has led the way in the devel- 
opment of technology and science from 
computers to pharmaceuticals. 

Our position as the global leader in 
innovation is no longer secure. In addi- 
tion to the fact that the rest of the world 
is getting smarter and more competitive, 
American students are getting dumber. 

The PISA examinations evaluate world 
performance in education. Americans 
ranked 24th in science and 30th in math. 
Essentially all of East Asia, Western Eu- 
rope, New Zealand and Australia are 
ranked higher than us. Our students are 
just not good enough. And the only way 
to keep America ahead is to bring in tal- 
ent from around the world to augment 
our work force in engineering and the sci- 
ences. 

Given the state of American educa- 
tion, more highly skilled workers are nec- 
essary for a sensible immigration policy. 

Implementing this policy will be 
very easy. In contrast to lower school- 
ing, American higher education is the 
best in the world. The best students from 
around the globe compete aggressively 
to earn a seat at these universities. 

These students speak English, are in 
tune with American culture and many 
of them would love to stay here. Unfor- 


| or any other crime, 


| $250 million 


| Dov 


lan Scott 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


- American Appare-nily a rapist: 
the rise and fall of Dov Charney 


exual harassment cases are 
always a sensitive issue and 
with good reason. They are 
often difficult to prove and in 
many cases pit an employer’s 
word against that of a harassed em- 
ployee. 
When sexual activity occurs, there is 
also the issue of consent. Unlike mur- 
der, robbery, arson, 


rape and other sex- 
ual offenses are not 
considered crimes 
if both parties give 
consent. 

This past Tues- 
day, a former 
American Apparel 
employee filed a 
law- 
against the 
company and _ its 
founder and CEO 
Charney. In 
the lawsuit, Irene 
Morales claims that 
Charney threatened 
to fire her if she did 
not comply with his 
demands, which in- 
cluded sending him 
inappropriate  pic- 
tures of herself and 
detailing her sexual 


suit 


to get a conviction in a criminal case. 

Even with the lower burden of proof, 
Morales might not be able to win the 
lawsuit. Another key reason for this is a 
waiver she signed upon her resignation 
from American Apparel. 

According to this release, Morales 
had no pending claims against the 
company or its employees and Morales 


character and past history of less than 
savory comments and actions (including 
masturbating during an interview) will 
undoubtedly sway the jury, even though 
his lawyers will understandably attempt 
to keep any past accusations out of the 
trial. 

Charney’s defense will point to the 
lapse of time as one of the reasons to 
dismiss the case 
as mere fabrica- 
tion. They will 
also point to the 
fact that Morales 
signed an agree- 
ment that she 
had no. claims 
(and would not 
have any) against 
him or American 
Apparel. Fur- 
thermore, there 
is the enormous, 
headline-grab- 
bing amount of 
the lawsuit. 

A quarter of 
a billion dol- 
lars is an absurd 
amount for any 
such claim and is 
made even more 
absurd by the fact 
that the company 
2 is only worth $80 


| history. 
difference between focusing on highly | 


Most shockingly, 

Morales claims that Charney forced her 
to come to his house on her 18th birth- 
day and perform sexual actions without 
her consent. Morales, now 20, claims 
that the harassment, which lasted eight 
months, has caused her to become in- 
creasingly nervous and depressed and 
is suing for damages. 

The claims made in the lawsuit are 
despicable. If true, Charney deserves to 
pay for the pain and suffering he caused 
to his employee. 

Although there are not many details 
available about Morales’ case, it will be 
a difficult one for a few reasons. First, 
there is the amount of time passed and 
the circumstantial nature of her case. 

These events occurred more than two 
years ago and, unless some substantial 
evidence arises, the case could boil down 
to a he said, she said type of argument, 
which is always difficult to adjudicate. 

The burden of proof for Morales’ law- 
suit, which is civil, is a “preponderance 
of evidence,” substantially less than the 
“beyond reasonable doubt” burden of 
proof that criminal changes carry. One 
possible reason that the District Attor- 
ney did not file a criminal lawsuit be- 
cause he knew that he would not be able 
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agreed to submit any further claims to a 
confidential binding arbitration. 

American Apparel even claims that 
Morales wrote a “letter of gratitude re- 
garding her positive experience with the 
company.” It remains to be seen whether 
the release encompassed this type of 
claim or even whether the release will 
stand up in court. 

However, New York State, where the 
lawsuit has been filed, does have a rep- 
utation for honoring agreements made 
between employers and employees. 

Another crucial factor in this case 
is Dov Charney’s reputation. Charvey 
has been charged with several sexual 
harassment claims in the past, but none 
have been successful. 

He is known for his crude, demean- 
ing attitude towards women. In other 
words, he is the type of person who most 
people would expect to see charged with 
a sexual harassment lawsuit. 

However, this reputation is a two- 
way street. While Charney’s history and 
personality do make him more likely 
to sexually harass an employee, it also 
means he is a bigger target for untrue 
claims. 

If the case goes to trial, Charney’s 


million. Even if 
she wins the case, 
there is no chance that Morales will get 
even close to that sum. 

It is important to note that while 
none of these reasons means that Mo- 
rales is fabricating the story, the truth 
remains to be seen. We must have 
faith in the legal system and wait un- 
til it has determined the validity of 
the claim. 

With claims of such terrible actions, 
it is important to tread carefully. There 
have certainly been cases of employ- 


~ ees either fabricating stories or turning 


consensual sex into rape for a big pay- 
day. On the other hand, rape is a terrible 
crime and it is important that — if the 
claims do indeed prove to be real — that 
Charney pay for his abominable actions. 

Over the next few months, both 
Charney and Morales will undergo 
grueling examinations. 

It will not be surprising to see that the 
two parties in this seemingly intractable 
case find a way to settle. Only time will tell. 


Ian Scott is a freshman International Stud- 
ies and economics double major from New 
York, N.Y. He is the Opinions editor for The 
News-Letter. 


By DAVID SILBERSTEIN 


ver the past few months, 
tension between online 
travel agencies and their 
featured airlines has been 
steadily rising. Despite 


the large volume of business that on- 
line travel agencies have generated for 


tunately, once they are done with their 
education, they are forced to go home 
because their student visas expire. This 
means that we are attracting and train- 
ing the best minds in the world, and 
when they are done, we kick them out. 
Many firms are eager to fill jobs with 
well trained foreign workers in the fields 
of science, technology, engineering and 
mathematics. In 2008 and 2009, the US 
tripled the number of short term visas 
for new foreign employees of US com- | 
panies in high skilled jobs. Those visas 


airlines in the past few years, certain 
airlines have recently started disputes 
with the agencies due to the extra fees 
associated with their global distribution 
systems. nS 

Global distribution systems (GDS) 


are worldwide computerized reserva- 


tion networks used by online agencies 
to reserve a variety of travel means and 
amenities, such as airline seats, hotel 
rooms, or rental cars. These networks 
compile information from numerous 
information and then aggregate it on 


‘websites such as Expedia, Orbitz, and 


Priceline. 
The end result is one of greater con- 


Fine! 
| will roam 
somewhere 
else! 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


sumer convenience, as they are able to 
compare and contrast prices on a single 
webpage instead of having to pull prices 
from various different websites. 

_ While the one-stop-shopping created 
by these global distribution systems 
provides a clear benefit for consumers, 


airlines recently have begun to express 
grievances with the extra fees required 
to use the distribution systems. The fees 
had always been an area of dispute, but 
no real conflict had ever arisen £rom 


them until American Airlines decided to 
remove its flight listings from all online 
travel agencies. 

In December 2010, American Air- 
lines, an industry leader, announced 
its intention to remove its flight list- 
ings from all online travel agencies by 
mid-year 2011. This announcement 
was American’s first bold step towards 
trying to steer more reservations to be 
booked through its direct connect res- 
ervation system. 

American claims that its direct con- 
nect system will help provide passen- 
gers with a more personalized flying ex- 
perience by offering benefits to travelers 
based on their history of preferences (e.g. 
more leg room or lower fees for checking 
baggage). However, there are clear finan- 
cial motives for the switch to direct con- 
nect — namely the opportunity to avoid 
global distribution fees. 

The announcement by American in- 
duced an ugly lawsuit between the airline 
and Travelport, a leading global distribu- 
tion systems provider. As a result of the 
lawsuit, Travelport hopes to regain lost 
booking fee revenues, as well as other 
damages that American has allegedly in- 


flicted on Travelport’s business operations. - 


Travelport is not the only company 
to lash out against American's rebel- 
lious actions. After American pulled 
all of its flight listings from Orbitz.com 
in December, Expedia countered by ad- 
justing its global distribution in such a 
way that made American Airlines flights 


American Airlines takes off from Expedia and Orbitz over extra fees 


Airline’s drop from global distribution systems could cause consumers to pay higher prices 


extremely difficult to find on their web- 
site. After only about a week, Expedia 
dropped American’s listings from its da- 
tabases altogether. 

As the battle between airlines and 
online agencies continues, travel agents 
are steadily becoming more alarmed in 
regard to the future prospects of their 
business. Airlines had been express- 
ing their discontent with paying third 
party fees for several years, but before 
2010 no company had been bold enough 
to make a move like the one made by 
AA. Should more companies follow in 
American's footsteps, the future of on- 
line travel agencies could be very bleak. 

The most alarming aspect of the cur- 
rent American Airlines dispute is the fu- 
ture consequences that will be absorbed , 
by consumers. 

Though American claims that its di- 
rect connect system has been organized 

‘and implemented with the best inter- 
est of the consumer in mind, in reality 
it seems to just be a way of generating 
higher profits and reducing transpar- 
ency for potential customers. Online 
travel agencies provide consumers with 
convenience, an essential aspect of their 
shopping experience. 

The airlines’ separation from these 
agencies would just make it more 
difficult for consumers to compare . 
prices and choose the best deal. If big 
airlines begin to mimic American’s 
course of action, consumers will cer- 
tainly suffer along with online travel 
agencies. . 


David Silberstein is a freshman economics 
major from New York, NY. 
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Greek Weekend kicks off this 


ballimore snacks are good for the soul 


n sure y'all have seen that 


billboard on Charles and 
Lanvale. If you haven't, you 
It is 


a jewelry advert for Smyth 


needa to get out more 


elers 


From Utz to Tastykake to Berger Cookies, Baltimore has it all 


otten referred to sim- 
as Smyth's. It shows a stick- 
re Natty Boh-man proposing 
the Utz girl. The caption says, 
Where Balt more gets engaged.” 
Now, I don’t know about all 
hat. Smyth's is an institution in 
timore and I’m sure many fine 
OLK TOrk Over good money for en- 
gement rings. I just don’t know 
f they all do it in a Smyth store. 
What | do know, though, is that 
National Bohemian is a damn 
e value beer and Utz are the 
rispiest potato chips around 
That brings us to the topic 
f this week’s column: snacks. I 
know that as Blue Jays, y’all are 
acutely aware of the fact that 
snack foods vary by location. 
There is a strong brand loyalty 
here among us Baltimoreans. 
We proudly choose our Utz over liam Utz sold the potato chips 
ays, and we'd take Tastykake that his wife, Salie, cooked in 
ver Hostess their home 
iny day. I hope Ferrante in Ha- 
ure hungry nover, 
because I’m ° 2 Penn. 
about to ae Being Baltimorean One Ss 


ot 


the most amaz- 


scribe some 
ing snack foods on this side of 
anywhere 

First, the classic potato chip 
comes in no better, purer form 
than Utz Potato Chips. 

Utz, while a Penn. company, 
has long been associated with 
Baltimore because it was one of 
the first markets where Mr. Wil- 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 

The Maccabeats, the college a 
cappella group originating from 
Yeshiva University responsible for 
the Chanukkah YouTube sensa- 
tion Candlelight in 2010, is coming 
to Hopkins on Friday, March 12. 

This all-male group was 
founded in 2007, although it 


their finest 

products 

has to be the “Crab Chip.” It’s a 
crispy, delightful chip coated in 
a seasoning inspired by Old Bay. 
There is a raging debate among 
Baltimoreans as to which “Crab 
Chip” is superior: Utz’s or Herr’s. 
Here are the facts: Utz has the 
better chip. Herr’s, however, uses 
Old Bay Seasoning. So you are 


didn’t adopt its current name un- 
til a year later. 

They have released one album 
to date, Voices from the Heights, 
as well as various YouTube vid- 
eos and singles that have been 
huge hits online. They recently 
released a music video in early 
March called Purim Song in honor 
of the upcoming Purim holiday. 

A free Shabbat dinner at the 


COURTESY OF KINGARTHURFLOUR.COM 
Berger Cookies have been a favorite dessert of Baltimoreans for nearly every occasion 


presented with a true dilemma: 
do you choose the Baltimorean 
chip or the Batlimorean season- 
ing? Now, if you read my column 
devoted to Old Bay, you’d know 
that I am a huge fan of the sea- 
soning. However, in this case, 
I would recommend Utz over 
Herr’s. Utz needs the business. 
McCormick and Herr’s have 
enough money. 

Tastykake is another one of 
those non-Baltimore Baltimorean 
snack food companies. Like most 
of our great snacks, they come 
out of Penn. Their Butterscotch 
Krimpets are mouth-watering 
sponge cakes that nearly melt in 


Glass Pavillion is available for | 


Hopkins students at 6:30. p.m., 


“but” registration” with™ Hopkins | 


Hillel is required. 
For those who can not or do 


the concert begins at 8:30 p.m..in 
Shriver Hall, which is also free of 
charge. 


Joining the Maccabeats are | 


Ketzev and the Vocal Chords. 


Calendar 
of 
JHU Events 


Thursday, March 10 


Emergence of American 
Voices 


5 p.m. 
Homewood Museum 


Dave Smith and Mary 
Jo Salter will be read- 
ing traditional American 

poems by poets such as 

Walt Whitman and Em- 

ily Dickinson. Following 

their reading, Writing 

Seminars students will 

read poems which were 

popular in the 19th cen- 

tury as well as poems 

by former Homewood © 
resident, Harriett Chew 

Carroll. Advanced regis- 

tration is required, but 

there is nq admission 

fee. 


Mardi Gras Pub Night 
8 p.m. — 10 p.m. 
Nolan’s 


PEEPs is hosting a Mar- 
di Gras celebration at 


. in-the-dark “Don’t Be 


that Guy/Girl” t-shirts, 
so come early before 
they run out! 


Friday, March II 


Mind and the Music 
3:30 p.m. — 5 p.m. 
Gilman 50 


Otolaryngolost and jazz 
musician Charles Limb 
is giving a guest lecture 
on the neural and cogni- 
tive processes between 
musical improvisation 


and how the mind is in- 
volved in creating mu- 
sic. This event is hosted 
by Omega Psi and Nu 
Rho Psi. 


COURTESY OF EVENTS JHU.EDU 


Buttered Niblets 
8 p.m. 
Arellano Theatre 


Nolan’s. Come to enjoy 
drinks at reduced pric 
es, trivia, games, free 
mocktails and beads. 
There will also be glow- 


Come see Hopkins’s 
only improv comedy 
group perform in their 
second show of the se- 


mester. Entry is only s1 | 
and the show should | 
last for a little over an | 


hour. 


Saturday, March 12 


Starcraft Il Tournament 
1 p.m. — 10°p.m. 
Mattin Center DMC 


The Inter-Asian Coun- 
cil and Korean Student 
Association is hosting a 
Starcraft Il tournament. 
Participants must reg- 
ister online ahead of 
time. 

There is a registration 
fee of s5 for those wish- 
ing to be in the 1v1 com- 
petition. There will also 
be a 2v2 competition. 
Gaming equipment will 
be provided. 


Sunday, March 13 


Scheherazade and The 
Emperor 
2 p.m. — 4 p.m. 
Shriver Hall 


Enrico Elisi, an Italian 
pianist, will be perform- 
ing Beethoven and Kor- 
sakov, with the Hopkins 
Symphony Orchestra. A 
pre-concert talk begins 
at 2 p.m. with the con- 
cert master. 


Maccabeats coming to Hopkins for Shabbat 


your mouth. The KandyKake is, 
as Wikipedia describes, a “choc- 
olate-enrobed cake with filling.” 
The word “enrobed” couldn’t be 
more apt for this snack cake, This 
little sugary treat tastes like an 
opulent foray into processed par- 
adise. The filling is peanut butter 
and the cake is moist. Together, 
they work your taste buds over 
like a Swiss masseur. 

For a richer experience in the 
sugary sweet world of desserts, 
| would recommend 
Cookies. Berger Cookies are a 
Baltimorean delight, not an im- 
port from Penn. Listen, go easy 
on these things. Essentially, the 
Berger Cookie is a huge dollop of 


Berger | 


dark, rich chocolate ganache and | 
a teeny, tiny cookie underneath. | 
One of the events during Greek Weekend include a cookout on the Beach before lacrosse. 
ple in nearly every Baltimorean | 


That's right — it’s heaven. A sta- 


household, Berger Cookies have 
been that perfect mid-afternoon 
snack or light dessert for de- 
cades. 

The last thing on the menu 


isn’t exactly a snack. It is more | 


of a side, but I could make entire 
meals out of it. Rapa Scrapple’s 
scrapple is transcendent. Scrap- 
ple is ground pork with corn- 
meal and spices. 


I call out Rapa Scrapple be- | 


cause it is the only kind of scrap- 
ple I am aware of. I’m sure that 
there are plenty of other produc- 
ers of scrapple. In fact, when I 


lived in Seattle and was terri- | 
bly nostalgic for my hometown, | 


I went in search of scrapple. I 


found a terrible ersatz that was | 
“maple flavored.” If you are al- | 
ready a scrapple connoisseur, I’m | 


sure you're shuddering as I did. 
Either way, scrapple is the 
ultimate replacement breakfast 
meat if you have had too much 
bacon. I know Ron Swanson 
would say that having too much 
bacon is impossible. I agree, but 
if you want to mix things up, 
the next time you find yourself 
drunk in a diner, I suggest try- 


| ing out scrapple. If you are espe- 
not wish to attend the dinner, | 


cially daring, try some mustard 
on it. 

If you are as hungry read- 
ing this column as I am writing 
it, then I think it’s high time for 
some Baltimorean snacks. 


Thursday at 


By FLORENCE LAU 
Your Weekend Editor 


It’s time once again to show 
off that Greek pride. 

Beginning at 9 p.m. and run- 
ning until midnight on Thursday, 
March 10, Greek Weekend 2011 
kicks off with games of trivia at 
Nolan’s. Each chapter will form a 


| trivia team and compete against 


the other chapters on campus. 
Those who aren’t in the Greek 
system should feel free to come 
cheer for one or all of the teams. 
This will be coupled with a 
Mardi Gras celebration. Food 
will be provided, and cheap beer 


_ will be sold to those with ID. 


| 


| 


On Saturday, March 12, the 
Greek Cookout will take place on 
the Beach from noon to 2 p.m. 

Afterwards, people will be go- 
ing down to the M&T Bank Sta- 
dium for the Face-Off Classic La- 
crosse game, in which Hopkins 
will be doing battle with UMBC. 

A student DJ will be present 
at the cookout as well as catered 
burgers, hot dogs and other bar- 


*becue foods. 7" 


Later that night, join all the 
sororities in the back gym at the 
Rec Center beginning at 7 p.m., 
where the audience will be able 
to vote on all the sorority singers. 

If music isn’t your cup of tea, 
stop by the Rec Center pool at 
8 p.m. and watch IFC Synchro- 


Nolan’s Pub 


COU RTESY OF WEBAPPSJHU.EDU 


nized Swimming. Although 
there is a $3 admission fee, the 
money will all go to the charity 
of choice of the winning chapter. 
The sorority presidents will be 
judges of this event. 

Finally, on Sunday, March 13, 
Alpha Phi will be hosting a Pan- 
cake Brunch and Eat Down in the 
Glass Pavilion. Arrive at 11 a.m. 
for more exotic pancakes, like 
blueberry and chocolate chip, but 
the event runs until 2 p.m. 

The eat down begins at 1 p.m., 
and there will be one participant 
per chapter. There is an entry fee 
of $5, and tickets can be bought 
from Alpha Phi sisters. 

The last event of Greek Week- 
end is the OneResult Dodgeball 
Tournament. From 8 p.m. to 10 
p-m., watch the chapters pelt balls 
at each other in the back gym at 
the Rec Center. Each Greek or- 
ganization can have up to three 
teams, and the top three teams 
will win t-shirts. The winning 
team will win gift cards. Be sure 
to come out and cheer them on. 

Hopkins... recognizes. eleven 
fraternities in the Inter-Fraterni- 
ty Council, five chapters in the 
Multicultural Greeks, two chap- 
ters in the National Pan-Hellenic 
Council and four sororities in the 
Panhellenic Council. 

For more information visit 
http: / / web.jhu.edu /studentlife/ 
greek_life/index.html. 


Calendar 
of B‘more 
Events 


Friday, March II 


Swing Into Spring 
739 DM: 9 pink 
Germano’s Trattoria 


Christiana Drapkin and 
Mike Gellar, the jazz 
vocalist and guitarist 
duo, lead their quar- 
tet in a performance in 
the heart of Little Italy 
to get everyone in the 
mood for spring. They 
will be picking a selec- 
tion of songs from The 
Great American Song- 
book as well as other 
modern tunes. A va- 
riety of composers as 
well as musical styles 
will be represented in 
their repertoire. 


Double Decker String- 
band & Blue Moon 
Cowgirls 
8 p.m. 

The Patterson 


The Double — Deck- 
ers have been playing 
country music since 
1977, and tonight, they 
are reuniting at the Pat- 
terson to play some 


popular country tunes 
and_ turn-of-the-centu- 
ry rags and ballads. This 
event costs $15. 


i 


Saturday, March 12 


Konica Minolta Face- 
Off Classic 
Va here ODA 
M&T Bank Stadium 


The fifth annual Konica 
Minolta Face-Off Clas- 
sic features six differ- 
ent colleges squaring 
off against each other 
in three separate .la- 
crosse games. Syracuse 
and Georgetown will do 
battle at 11 a.m., Cornell 
and Virginia will face 
each other at 1:30 p.m., 
and local rivals Hopkins 
and UMBC will be last in 
the lineup at 4 p.m. This 
event costs $18-s22. 


Rough Language 


4.).M.#—.7 p.m, 
The Hexagon Space 


Drawing on the history 
of design and punk, Em- 
ily Burtner and Nolen 


Strals present their joint 


gallery and pop-up shop 
of new tshirts. This 
showing features come- 
dic screenprinted work 
contrasted with more 


contemplative pieces. 


Sunday, March 13 


wait 


- a 


COURTESY 


OF HELLOKIDSCGOM 


St. Patrick Parade 
2 p.m. 
Washington Monu- 
ment 


The St. Patrick Parade 
has been a. Maryland 
tradition for over 50 
years. This celebration 
of Irish culture, com- 
plete with song and 
dance, will begin at the 
Washington Monu- 
ment and will follow a 
path along N. Charles 
Street and Pratt Street 
all the way to the Inner 
Harbor. 


Crumbs 
8 P.M. 10pm 
Baltimore Theatre Proj- 
Sect 


Today is the last day to 
see the all-local cast in 
Crumbs, a truthful sto- 
ry about deception and 
loyalty set in a bread 
factory. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Small Magic showcases a tiny world 


By JANE SYH 
Stall Writer 


W elcome to the ¢ lassiest 
you ve never heard of 


Tucked in the furthest corner 
of Baltimore’s Power Plant Live! 


Plaza, away from the sc: ampering 


children Outside 


Port Discovery 
and 


shielded trom the bustle of 
surrounding bars, Maryland Art 


Place unobtrusiy ely houses its 
current collection, Syiall Vagic 
Photographic Transformations. 
Curated by Nate Larson a 
full-time professor at MICA, 
Small Magi Cis a collection of sev- 


with 
small- -scale physical materials. 
“The intimacy created by this 
proximity,” a simple sign by the 
entrance reads, “ 


en artists working closely 


transforms what 
might be an insignificant object 
or material into something worth 
examining at a closer range.” 

Each of the seven artists takes 
common things we see in our 
everyday lives — pebbles, maps, 
dust, even human hair — and 
manipulates them through pho- 
tographic genius, creating a tiny 
magical world with each object. 

Maryland Art Place is every- 
thing you would expect of a small 
art gallery in a big city. Housed 
ina simple brick building, the 
blank white walls and unassum- 
ing wooden floorboards provide 
a quiet environment that focuses 
solely on the art; Small Magic is 
so intriguing that you don’t want 
to notice anything but the photo- 
graphs sur rounding you. 

Immediately to the right of 
the entrance hang three master- 
pieces by John Mann, who chose 
to work with maps. One photo- 
graph zooms in on a three-inch 
cutout, held up by an unbent pa- 
per clip. 

With the plain monotone 
background, you can really fo- 
cus in on the texture of the pa- 
per — the font used to spell out 
“OCEAN,” even the shape of the 
eeeeedegneessymbolon the longitude 
numbers along the bottom edge 
of the map. 

Two material-manipulation 
photographs appear next — a 
burgundy and _ cream-colored 
map of Moskva with cut-out slits 
curved upwards, and a spiraling 
“on-ramp” rising out of a colorful 
map in which words like “Ba- 
con’s End” can be read. 

Both are prime examples of 
the “imagined world” curator 
Larson attempts to portray. The 


Baltimore may be a town with 
many and varied stages, but 2640 
Space is surely its most unique. 
An affiliate of Red Emma’s — the 
Mount Vernon bookshop with a 
Communist motif — and housed 
in St. John’s Methodist Church, 
2640 St. Paul Street seemed a fit- 
ting venue to gather and celebrate 
(or, perhaps for some, worship) an 
eclectic bill of three local talents. 
Headliners Celebration called 
on Arbouretum and Future Is- 
lands to open for them, on the 
occasion of the release of their 
‘latest album, Electric Tarot: 
Hello Paradise. Concertgoers 
slowly filed in to the sold-out 
show, greeted by an alcohol-free 
bar and clusters of balloons and 
cotton balls, hanging from the 
ceiling like clouds against the 
buttressed ceiling. 
Arbouretum was first up, with 


, 


place 


intimacy of the beautifully col- 
ored Moskva map and the juxta- 
position of a swirling 3-D tower 
with the chromatic 2-D map de- 
mands consideration trom you, 
an extrapolation of thoughts 
to the world within the photo- 
graph 

The works of the other art- 
ists showcased are no different. 
“Minor Planets,” by Michael 
Sherwin is comprised of twelve 
pictures of singular pebbles on 
a black background, taken at an 

extremely close range. As a re- 
sult, the photographs show every 
crease, every indent, every facet 
of color created by erosion and 
they become something akin to 
planets. 

The shadows across a smooth 
white one mimics pictures taken 
of the moon, while the depth of 
color in another reminds you of 
an alien planet seen only in mov- 
1e8. 

Christine Shank continues the 
trend of themed photographs, 
choosing to center her work on 
a feeling of domestic discomfort. 

A maimed chest of draw- 
ers through a doorway, its dark 
wooden splinters stark against a 
wall of sky blue; empty picture 
frames hanging in an ornate 
room while soft, golden sunlight 
filters through the window; a 
beautiful coral room with a daz- 
zling chandelier and_bricked- 
over doorways — all these imag- 
es recall relationships shattering, 
houses imploding. 

Pensive titles such as “Un- 
forgettable Little Mistakes” and 
“The Expectation Continued to 
Remain” only further this theme. 

There were two artists whose 
works were less evocative. 

Marni Shindelman had three 
monochromatic pieces showcas- 
ing the body of a giraffe in dark 
grey, a horse in hot pink and a 
camel — or perhaps a duck, pos- 
sibly a turtle — in lime green. 

Each animal was. skillfully 
molded and patterned in scraps 

of velvet (hence the name “Na- 
tional Velvet Trophy Collec- 
tions”) but they didn’t impress. 
You'd look at them, they were 
nice, you moved on. 

The same can be said about al- 
most all of Libby Rowe’s pieces, 
the most prolific artist in the ex- 
hibit. 

Some of her pictures had in- 
triguing premises like the close- 
up of a dustball, or a clothesline 
of shirts hanging in the autumn 


a short set that still managed to 
showcase the range of their ns 
ertoire. 

Through their five LPs, Arbo- 
uretum has proven, despite their 
somewhat standard lineup of gui- 
tar/bass/drums/keys, that they 
can still do much with their garage 
and folk-rock influenced sound. 

Though singer and guitarist 
David Heumann holds his post 
to the left of center-staged bass- 
ist Corey Allender, his purely 
old-fashioned vocals and riffs 
root each tune. 

While their music was en- 
joyable, the band’s energy was 
somewhat lacking, especially 
when ‘compared to their stage 
successors Future Islands. 

Future Islands’s front man J. 
Gerrit Welmers is arguably equal 
parts method actor and musi- 
cian. After a brief introduction, 


< 


forest, executed 
poorly. 

rhe lighting was flat, and it 
wasn’t an imagined world, it 
was just a dustball or a weird 
of clothes. Others were 
creepy — who wants to see a 
close-up of a man’s 
dirty beard? 

She did have two successes 
though “The Greenhouse 
Effect” was a close-up shot of 
the fern-patterned forest floor 
with absolutely gorgeous light- 
ing, while “Seen but Not Heard” 
shows a women’s open mouth 
with a honeycomb poised be- 
tween her lips while slick rivulets 
of honey run down the sides of 
her mouth like blood. 

It was unique, chilling and 
most definitely provocative. 

Adam Ekberg was the only 
one who used a multi-media 
medium; “A Disco Ball in the 
Woods” is a projector showing 
the image of — who would have 
guessed — a disco ball in the 
woods at night. 

A light source from outside 
the shot shines on the spinning 
disco ball, which glitters as it 
throws circles of light into the 
dark woods. It’s a magical im- 
age, like a fairytale, and you 
can definitely see a whole other 
world within the shot provided 
by Ekberg. 

The only disappointment is 
that his other two shots — stimu- 
lating, beautifully-lit, amusing 
and unique — are housed in the 
same dark room and cannot be 
seen clearly; a shame as they are 
both extraordinary. 

Finally, the works of Peter 
Happel Christian are perhaps the 
most interesting ones at MAP, 
but you might mistake them for 
residual construction pieces. 

He has four booklets; most 


but they were 


row 


tangled, 


pages empty save for random | 


blocks of splattered blue con- 
struction paper, confusingly non- 
descript until you flip to the back 
cover and read “This dust gath- 
ered at the U.S./Mexico border.” 

Other places where dust was 
gathered included in the Dallas/ 
Ft. Worth International Air- 
port, by the National Weather 
Service in Southern Arizona, 
and at the foot of Sue, the gi- 
ant T-Rex skeleton in Chicago’s 
Field Museum. 

Small Magic Photographic 
Transformations is running at 
the Maryland Art Place until 
March 19th. Entry is free. 


remarking how happy he was to 
open for his friends Celebration, 
he locked eyes with some distant 
point and began convulsing. I 
turned to my friend and won- 


| ing The C 


By MICHAEL NAKAN 
News & Features Editor 


James Sturm, a critically ac- 
claimed graphic novelist, came 
to Hopkins to discuss the state of 
modern cartooning in the digital 
age on Monday. 

The speech, somewhat ambig- 
uously titled “Cartoon, Internet, 
Addiction, Religion and Starting 
a College,” dealt mostly with the 
professional life of the award- 
winning novelist. 

Sturm has drawn for many 
different publications over his 
30+ years as a cartoonist, includ- 
Chronicle of Higher Edu- 


| cation and The New York Times. 


Recently, he drew a cover for The 
New Yorker. 

Described by Director of 
Homewood Art Workshops 
Craig Hankin as “a real mensch,” 
Sturm has also written, drawn 


and illustrated several American 
historical fiction graphic novels, 
and also notably forayed into the 
realm of superheroes with Fan- 
tastic Four: Unstable Molecules, a 
re-imagining of the famous su- 


took control of her band for the 
rest of the set. Drummer David 
Bergander carefully followed the 
motions of her wrist as Celebra- 
tion launched into “Battles,” a 


dered aloud if he personal 
was feeling okay. favorite off 
; As he : oe ae ae = 
singing in his ° um. For 
singular, almost Last Week live has a_be- 
villainous car- guiling and 
toon-like man- i incredibly 
ner, he would al- Cel ebr atl On, powerful 


ternate between voice that, 
slapping his | Future Islands | iike wer 
chest and face mers,  as- 
to the beat of the tounds a 
bass and synthe- an d Ar b our etum live audi- 
sizer. ence. 
Welmers’ in- 2640 Space If — Cel- 
credibly intense ebration is 
performance, more than a 
relative to the modern day 
stoic nature of soul band 


his bandmates William Cashion 
and Samuel Herring, was enter- 
taining to the point ot being hu- 
morous. 

The band’s set, smuver was 


_ the antithesis of laughable and by 
far the ‘strongest of the night, all 


bias aside. 
The trio played seven songs, 


_ including popular ones such as 
“Inch of Dust,” “Vireo’s Eye” and 


“Tin Man,” interspersing them 


with equally strong brand new 
tunes. For one of the new songs, 
" Welmers brought Celebration’s 
singer Katrina Ford on stage, 


er ihe ‘second and final 
: alles. 


ae the: ball ” 


— and indeed they are — it can 
be chalked up to the band’s in- 


ventiventss, largely on behalf of 
multi-instrumentalist Sean An- 


tanaitis. 


Antanaitis wields an impres- 
sive total of six instruments, 
one of which appeared to be 
part-accordion, part-fire start- 
er. (Wikipedia tells me it might 


be a Guitorgan.) 


Celebration’s songs can be 
long however, without much 
variation, and after a while one’s 
back begins to feel the wear of 


such constant swaying. 


All in all, the three bands 
were very strong and, billed to- 
gether, provided an enjoyable 
contrasting of sounds for the 


evening. 
_ However, 


ly, I would bate to Bete, 


MORGAN YANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Award-winning graphic novelist James Sturm discussed his artistic inspiration and break from the internet on Monday at Mattin Center. 


Graphic novelist speaks at Hopkins 


perfamily’s beginnings. The nov- 
el won an Eisner Award, widely 
considered to be one of the most 
prestigious awards for graphic 
novels, for Best Limited Series in 
2004. 

During the lecture, Sturm as- 


“Golem” 
which the Rabbi of Prague cre- 
ated a living being made entirely 
out of inanimate matter to pro- - 
tect his people. 


extensively 


story, an old myth in 


The golem had been featured 
in comics before 


serted that even in this technol- 
ogy dominated world, the role of 
the artist remains undiminished. 

“Art is a profession which 
cannot be taught — and I say 
that as someone who runs an art 
school,” he said. “Writers, sculp- 
tures, composers and musicians 
are often probed as to how they 
create. What comes first, the idea 
or the topic? Where and how do 
they get their inspiration? But no 
matter how hard the artists try 
to explain their ideas or motiva- 
tions, they never succeed. 

“Even in our times, when sci- 
ence and technology grow in an 
astounding way, people are usu- 


Sturm got a hold of the legend, 
having been a recurring charac- 
ter in various superhero comics 
from the ‘70s including The In- 
credible Hulk. 

Sturm, in a move consistent 
with his character, chose to re- 
imagine the character of a golem 
in contemporary times, present- 
ing him instead as an African 
American baseball player from 
the ‘20s who pretends to be 
Jewish in the graphic novel The 
Golem’s Swing. 

The novel combined Sturm’s 
interest in the myth with his pas- 
sion for looking at old baseball 
photos. 


if the extreme 
moshing during Future Islands’s 
set was any indication, the post- 
wave trio was the most well-re- 
¥ ceived group of the evening. — 

_ Though Celebration was love- 


‘arah Salovaara 


ally more impressed by a great 
feat, an inspired novel or play, 
than they are by a scientific dis- 
covery.” 

Sturm was influenced heavily 
in his early work by the Jewish 


As well as writing and illus- 
trating his novels, Sturm is the 
founder and director of The Cen- 
ter for Cartoon Studies, the only 
MFA program in the world de 

SeE STURM, pace B4 


Death of A Salesman otlers 
orim look at American Dream 


By ALEXA KWIATKOSKI 
Staff Writer 


Among post-World War II 
tragic plays, Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman is one of the 
best. But how does it hold up to- 
day? 

With character names like Biff 
and Happy it may seem dated, but 
its message carries weight in the 
twenty-first century too, especially 
in the current economic climate. 

So it makes sense for Balti- 
more’s Vagabond Players, located 
in Fell’s Point, to tackle Miller’s 
iconic play in the Feb. 25 to March 
27 segment of their 95th season. 

First performed in 1949, Death 
of a Salesman is about the aging 
Willy Loman (Tony Colavito) and 
his delusional view of the Ameri- 
can Dream. Loman is stuck in his 
distorted vision of the past. 

At the same time, he helplessly 
searches for the next solution that 
will ensure a bright future for him 
and his family. However, with his 
limited skills as a salesman fad- 
ing, Loman is at a loss for how to 
realize his impossible goals. 

Triggering the worst of Willy 
Loman’s mental deterioration is 
the return of his wayward son, Biff 
(Gregory Beck). Biff, once a star 
athlete and promising young man 
(at least in his father’s eyes), has not 
been able to succeed at anything 
since he was seventeen years old. - 

Now thirty-four, Biff wanders 
around the west and works in 
manual labor, but does not seem 
to be able to hold a steady job. Lo- 
man, who has always seen exag- 
gerated greatness in himself and 
his sons, perceives Biff’s failures 
to be an attempt to “spite” him. 


In addition to Biff, Loman also 
has another son, Happy (Christo- 
pher Kryszotifiak). Although Hap- 
py seems satisfied and moderately 
successful, he is in fact a “philan- 
dering bum,” as his mother accus- 
es ina moment of brutal honesty. 

Reality like this, however, is 
difficult for all of the Lomans to 
accept. They appear to care about 
one another almost too much, so 
that they cannot handle the oth- 
ers’ human shortcomings. 

The finest thing about the Vaga- 
bond Players’s production-of Death 
of a Salesman is that the actors seem 
absolutely perfect for their roles. 

Miller’s play is a character- 
driven piece of theater; it is not 
bolstered by over-the-top action 
or spectacle. Therefore, good act- 
ing and an ability to draw the au- 
dience into the characters’ pain is 
absolutely essential. 

The Vagabond Players do this 
and more. All the actors are real 
and believable, even when they 
are in the midst of dialogue that 
is full of campy 1949 phrases. 

As the star of the show, Tony 
Colavito’s Willy Loman is infu- 
riating, pitiable and endearing. 
He has lost touch with reality 
and can be very cruel to his wife 
(Helenmary Ball) and sons. 

Yet the audience understands 


what it is that he wants and how * 


constantly being denied his 
dreams has made him angry and 
pathetic. Helenmary Ball’s role 
as Linda Loman, his strong, car- 
ing and comparatively reason- 
able wife, creates a sturdy and 
sympathetic foil to Willy’s erratic 
character. She is sweet, sad and 
tragically loyal to her 
See SALESMAN, Pace B4- 
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By LILY NEWMAN 


Editor-in-Chief 


The Hopkins lifestyle is one 
that is not always conducive to 
reflection and celebration. Stu- 
dents frequently give thanks 
for Friday nights and easy A’s, 
but less often for the basic ame- 
nities in their lives 

At last Saturday’s Annual 
Gospel Choir Jubilee though, 
artistic performance combined 
with community and individ- 
ual contemplation to create a 
broader dialogue about staying 
focused and grounded while in 
college. 

The Jubilee was hosted by 
the Hopkins Gospel Choir at the 
Bunting-Meyerhoff Interfaith 
Center, and University of Mary- 
land Baltimore City’s (UMBC) 
Gospel Choir. George Washing- 
ton’s (GW) The Voice and Morgan 
State’s The Voice of Praise also 


performed. 
The groups were accompa- 
nied by musicians, including 


student pianist Ignatius Perry 
Jr. ; 

When the choirs filed in, it 
was clear that they were ex- 
cited and enthusiastic. Many 
cheered and applauded as they 
sat down at the front of the 
room. 

Reverend Adriene Brecken- 
ridge made opening remarks and 
introduced the Hopkins Choir, 
which was the first group to sing. 
Led by Hopkins Alumnus J.T. 
McMillan, the choir opened with 
an up-tempo song, “Come Bless 
His Name,” that set a loud and 
impassioned tone for the rest of 
the evening. 

As Hopkins sang, many 
members of the other choirs 
rose to their feet, and this 
helped the audience to loosen 
up and get involved. 

Throughout the concert, 
members of the crowd sang 
along to the songs they knew, 
shouted affirmations and gen- 
erally supported the singers. 
People. clapped, swayed and 
even danced during the up- 
tempo songs. 

UMBC was up second and 
sang two songs, “Freedom” and 
“Nobody Greater.” They blend- 
ed well and displayed their dy- 
namic range during both num- 
bers. This helped drive their 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Annual Gospel Jubilee brings soul to Hopkins 


Hopkins choir hosts three other groups for a collaborative performance 


CAROLYN HAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


The Hopkins Gospel Choir performed three songs at the Jubilee alongside choirs from UMBC, GW and Morgan State University. 


momentum throughout the per- 
formance and kept the energy 
level high. 

After UMBC, Hopkins sang 
a second number called “Praise 
His Name.” The song’s melody 
was catchy and many audience 
members sang along. 

Third on the program was 
GW’s The Voice. The choir tack 
led three numbers, including 
“Glory to Your Name” and “Why 
We Sing,” and the group’s presi- 
dent, Anthony Bellmon, spoke to 
the audience about The Voice’s 
motivations for joining the Jubi- 
lee. 

“We don’t come to perform for 
you, we're here to minister with 
you,” he said. 

The choir’s singing was espe- 
cially impressive given that they 
are a relatively new group found- 
ed only three years ago. 

Morgan State’s Voices of 
Praise was the last group to per- 
form before the finale. Dressed 
in red and black, the group was 
probably the most enthusiastic. 
As audience members, they had 


COURTESY OF VAGABOND PLAYERS 


Disenchated salesman Willy Loman (Tony Calavito) lectures son, Biff (Gregory Jericho). 


Death of Salesman hints at 
downfall of American Dream 


SALESMAN, From B3 
less-than-faithful husband. 
Kryszotifiak is a success as 
Happy, a charming but small 
man who sees himself with the 
distorted vision of his father. 
Happy is selfish, but he goes 
to great lengths to tell Loman 


also has to serve for various cor- 
porate offices and a restaurant. 


This is a bit awkward, but 


Death of a Salesman is after all 
about the characters, and that is 
what the Vagabond Players do 
well. 


This production also show- 


only what he wants to hear. His 
role is to try to keep everyone 
“happy,” a near impossible task 
in such a dreary play. 

Beck delivers an especially 
poignant portrayal of Biff. In his 
interactions with his father, Biff 
comes off as the more sympa- 
thetic and justified character. It 
is therefore painful to watch his 
futile attempts to communicate 
with his father. 

As Beck portrays him, Biff 
seems like a nice guy who just 

‘ cannot seem to get it together. 
He is a man held back by his 
own limitations and the exalted 
expectations of his family. His 
character translates particularly 
well into 2011, speaking to adults 
in their thirties who still have not 
yet “found themselves.” 

The Vagabond Players’s stage 
is small and the set is limited. The 
scenery for the Lomans’ house 


cases a rather creative approach 
to set design, as the walls of the 
stage were painted about three- 
quarters up with wallpaper de- 
signs and then filled at the top 
with a surreal depiction of the 
New York skyline. 

Miller’s play hits home more 
than ever when Biff finally tells 
his father, “I’m a dime a dozen, 
Pop, and so are you.” With these 
blunt words, Biff attempts to 
shatter Willy Loman’s delusions 
of grandeur. 

Loman cannot abandon his 
fantasy, but it becomes abun- 
dantly clear to the audience how 
many pathetic men like him 
think they are special and des- 
tined for greatness. 

Death of a Salesman brutally 
cuts apart this impossible Ameri- 


can Dream without sacrificing its | 


crucial sensitivity to the charac- 
ters’ emotional struggles. 


offered enormous support for the 
other choirs, and when they took 
the stage they brought even more 
energy. 

The 
was 


popular “Sanctuary” 
of Praise’s first 
song. It featured a few power- 
ful soloists along with excel- 
lent blending throughout the 
group. 

Morgan State’s second song 
was “Even Me.” During the 
song, the soloists and members 
of the chorus got increasingly 
emotional, and were apparent- 
ly very moved by the song and 
its meaning. Some stamped 
and shouted and others were 
overwhelmed by emotion and 
began crying. 

This openness allowed the 


Voices 


audience to connect with the» 


performers and feel the power 
of the music. 

After Morgan State’s perfor- 
mance, Rev. Breckenridge not- 
ed that “the melody was sweet, 
but the words were sweeter,” 
referring to the positive and 
uplifting message of the song. 


When it comes to live music, 
Baltimore has got a lot of ven- 
ues, and Rams Head Live is one 
of the stranger ones. When a big 
name comes to town, like Joanna 
Newsom or Passion Pit, it’s not 
unusual for them to headline a 
show at Rams Head. 

It seems that this venue's 
prevalence of popular music, 
along with its prime location at 
the Inner Harbor, draws a pretty 
diverse crowd, and Ra Ra Riot’s 
show last Thursday night was no 
exception. 

The audience was a potpourri 
of young and old, teenyboppers 
and scenesters, fans and non- 
fans. 

New York-based band Ana- 
managuchi opened the show, 
playing a host of hyper dance 
music courtesy of a Nintendo En- 
tertainment System. 

The four-person group, who 
recently announced they will be 
playing at Austin’s SXSW later 
this month, poured out fun stuff 
off their album Dawn Metropolis, 
as well as some newer, as-of-yet 
unreleased (and occasionally un- 
named) material. 

The music was poppy and en- 
ergetic, but for the most part, the 
crowd seemed unmoved, even 
when the band belted out a rous- 
ing rendition of electro-pop in- 
fused “Blackout City.” 

From the outset, it seemed 
that most of the audience wasn’t 
into it, even though the band 
played a great set. By the last 
few songs, though, there were 
a number of people dancing, 
which was a real improvement. 
Anamanaguchi closed out to 
strong applause. 

After a very brief set change, 
Ra Ra Riot took the stage, open- 
ing with “Massachusetts” off of 
last year’s The Orchard. 

The music was low-key and 
soft-paced for an opening song, 
but it packed enough punch to 
get the audience going. 

They segued into other hits 


off Orchard, like “Shadowcast- 
ing” and “Do You Remember,” 
as well as golden oldies from 


4 


While the 
band got their 
groove on, 


ence still seemed 


The final number of the eve- 
ning, “Lord You're Mighty,’ 
was performed by the Hopkins 
choir. The group was clearly ex- 
cited to perform the piece, and 
had prepared choreography for 
certain parts of the chorus. Mc- 
Millan took the feature solo, and 
showed off his explosive voice. 
[he song built slowly to an exu- 
berant close, and encapsulated 
the overall feeling of the eve- 
ning. 

The most impressive thing 
about the Gospel Choir Jubilee 
was its sheer volume. All of the 


choirs talked about the idea of | 


using their music to draw peo- 
ple from the community into the 
concert, and this open attitude 
was clear in their singing aod 
comments. 

Each group hed a slightly 
different style, and there were 
some intonation issues during 
some of the songs, but overall 
it was clear that the perfor- 
mances were primarily about 
community dialogue and fel- 


lowship. 


their earlier self-titled EP, like 
“Each Year”, and songs like 
“Can You Tell” off of 2008’s The 
Rhumb Line. 

Tach. axe 
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Graphic novelist Sturm 
speaks al Mattin Genter 
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voted to comics 

But in creating the small gradu- 
ate school in the railroad town of 
White Vermont, 
Sturm 
computer more and more for work 

which, eventually, spilled over 
like 


until 


River Junction, 


his 


found himself using 


into recreational activities 
watching basketball games 
he realized that he had an Internet 
addict. 

“T never got addicted 
I’m not blow- 


- I'm 
not renting porn, 
ing coke, | stopped smoking, pot, 
I‘m not he said to 
laughter in the crowd. “But [with 
the computer] I felt like an addict. 
I felt like I could not stop.” 

He decided that the best way to 
address the problem was to forci- 
bly remove himself from the Inter- 


an alcoholic,” 


with religion in the absence of 
the Internet, and how he felt 
more connected with some form 
of spiritualism through the “si- 
lence” of being offline. 

Sturm understands that be- 
ing online is necessary, vital and 
even prefere sntial for many peo- 
ple who hold many different jobs 

but not for him, even though 
the medium of distribution for 
his work is changing. 

“(Comics] are certainly going 
to the iPad and that type of device 
now that they’re bigger and you 
can actually see a page,” he said 
in an interview after the show. 
“That’s where the lion’s share of 
this material will be consumed.” 

As the publishing industry fac- 
es increasing strain under the rad- 
ical shift in their business model, 


Sturm remains 


net by having 
his | computer ee. scconvinced that 
and phone dis- artists will still 


If you really make 


connected. He be able to make 
51. : , hee. hws ete good money in 
fears : eo agente ling. good this brave new 
four months. work, you w ill find an world of distri- 
“The  reac- bs bution. 
tions were in- audience. “For material 
teresting,” he _— JAMES STURM, | that people really 
said. want, they'll fig- 
Ironically, GRAPHIC NOVELIST ure out a model,” 
an editor at he said. “There's 


Slate Magazine 

picked up on the story and made 
Sturm an offer: he could fax a col- 
umn to him, and he would put it 
on their website. His experiences 
“offline” would be contributed to 
the world via the very medium 
which he was planning to avoid. 

His experiment intrigued hun- 
dreds of people around the world 
enough to send him “snail mail,” 
as he couldn’t check the online 
comments, many of which were 
grandiose attempts to quantify 
the invasion of the Internet into 
our everyday life. 

“We may be the last genera- 
tion capable of being alone,” read 
one response. 

“T quit Facebook (sic). Why did 
I join it in the first place?” read 
another. “I left those ‘friends’ be- 
hind for a reason.” 

Other responses, including 
one that read, “I’d rather start and 
then give up heroin than give up 
the Internet,” made it clear that 
there are those out there who can’t 
get enough of being plugged in. 

The final part of Sturm’s talk 
focused around the relationship 


the music. When Ra Ra Riot 
played their most recent hit, 
“Boy,” more audience members 
got into it, dancing around 
and mouth- 


Syracuse- ing the cho- 
spawned - rus. For most 
band did a of the  mu- 
fantastic job Last Week Live sic, however, 
on stage. ° many swayed 
Lead vocal- Ra Ra Riot sedately or 
ist Wes Miles checked their 
sang __—pas- and text messag- 
sionately and es. 
exuberantly, F It wasn’t the 
crooning into Anamanaguchi band’s fault at 
the — micro- all, though Ra 
phone _ like H Ra Riot’s more 
soul singers Rams H. ead Li ve languid rock 
of years past. sound may 
Drum- have lent itself 


mer Gabriel Duquette kept the 
rhythm loose and lovely, bassist 
Milo Bonacci kept his instru- 
mentation tight and violinist 
Rebecca _ Zeller 
added a classic 
twist to the band’s 
otherwise decid- 
edly indie-rock 
sound. 

The onstage 
highlight though 
was cellist Al- 
exandra Lawn, 
whose _ electric | 
cello was pretty 
much the cool- 
est instrument 
anyone in the au- 
dience had ever 


seen. 
It featured an 
electronic center 


core, with only a 
metallic outline of 
a cello making out 
a hollowed shell. 
Very, very cool. 


though, the audi- 


unmoved. Few 
people —_ knew 
the lyrics to the 
songs, or seemed 


to a relaxed atmosphere. There 

weren't as many fans at the show 

as there should have been. 
Regardless, when Ra Ra Riot 


ant COURTESY OF WWWBROOKLYNVEGAN. 
pee into. Indie-band Ra Ra Riot took the stage at adh “hi last ine due paving a ee of old and new 


not a market for 
most of the stuff people make — 
that’s the sad, simple truth — but 
some material people are going to 
pay for no matter what. People are 
going to pay for that last install- 
ment of Scott Pilgrim . . . there’s al- 
ways people that benefit from the 
shift and some people that don’t. 
“If you really make compel- 
ling, good work, you will find an 
audience. Whether that audience 
can sustain you as a living, who 
knows.” 

Sturm’s next effort, although 
currently tentative, is a coming- 
of-age science fiction collabora- 
tion with another author. 

Even now, years later after fa- 
thering two children, setting up 
an exceptionally unique gradu- 
ate program and conducting one 
of the most interesting “social 
experiments in recent times, the 
central tenants formed by those 
who created the myth of the 
golem hold true for Sturm. 

“The artist must love the mat- 
ter he forms,” he said. “He must 


believe in it, grant it life, bewitch 
it and be bewitched by it.” 


stepped off the stage, the audi- 
ence called for an encore. The 

band returned, belting out the 

two best songs of the night. 

First, they played “Ghost Under 

Rocks,” off of The Rhumb Line, a 
powerful, thumping ballad that 
finally brought the audience to 
life. 

Then they closed with “Dy- 
ing Is Fine,” from the same al- 
bum, arguably their biggest hit 
ever, which excited the crowd 
and got them dancing and sing- 
ing with the first real enthusi- 
asm. 

After the show, the band 
was gracious enough to stick 
around, signing autographs 
and chatting with fans. They 
put on a great show. It would 
have been nice if more people 
had paid attention. 


— Rebecca Fishbein 
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By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Staff Writer 


Last w eek, a new touring pro- 
duction of Les Misérables graced 
the Stage : 


at the Hippodrome 
Theatre 


Considered one of the world’s 
favorite musicals, Les A 


liz cele- 
brated 


25 years in London’s West 
End theater district and started 
its new touring production last 
May in Paris, the setting of the 
musical itself. ss 
However, the musical has now 
gone on tour around the United 
States, and Baltimore audiences 
have been able to see the new 


Production of this worldwide 
Phenomenon they would not 
have otherwise had the chance 


to see. 

} Les Miz first opened in Paris 

In 1980. It was so popular that 

the English translation and ad- 

aptation then opened in London 

in 1985, 

While not well received in 
France by theater critics, the 
British version was immensely 
popular and is now the longest 
running show in West End his- 
tory. 

It opened for the first time on 
Broadway in 1987 and closed in 
2003, making it the third longest 
running musical in Broadway 
history. 

Through numerous other 
American and __ international 
tours and permanent produc- 
tions, Les Miz became one of the 
most widely performed musi- 
cals in history. Because of its 
popularity, it only seems natural 
to pay tribute to it for its 25th 
birthday. 

The new production was con- 
ceived as a newer, fresher version 
of the world’s most beloved musi- 
cal. 

The most drastic change is the 
length — the production man- 
aged to squeeze all the plot from 
Victor Hugo’s monumental novel 
into roughly three hours, where- 
as.the.older.production took con- 
siderably longer. 

The staging was entirely new 
as well: they removed the infa- 
mous revolving stage and de- 
signed new scenery inspired by 
Hugo’s paintings. 

Javert’s suicide and several 
other scenes relied much more 
heavily on technological advanc- 
es and electronics. 

Though they revamped 
many other aspects of the cel- 
ebrated musical, the music did 
not change significantly. Never 
straying from the original score, 
the production still sold out al- 
most immediately after tickets 
went on sale. 

This newest version of Les Miz 
has some glaring flaws. While 
the Hugo paintings as scenery 
was an interesting idea, the ac- 
tual application bordered on the 
absurd at times. 

At one point, the actors pre- 
tended to march while the back- 
ground moved behind them, but 
not fluidly enough to give the il- 
lusion of real motion. 

At other times, this type of 
staging worked well — while 
Jean Valjean was dragging Mar- 
ius through the sewers, the extra 
motion of the backgrounds made 
the immediacy of the events that 
much more present. 

The lack of the revolving stage 
eliminated possibly the most 
commonly mocked element of 
the old production. However, it 
also took away some of the integ- 


The cast of the popular Les Misérables takes 


rity of the show 

The revolving stage symbol- 
ized the cyclic nature of Hugo’s 
and mimicked the cycle of 
the score, both in the notes them- 


story 


selves and in the repetition of 
several of the tunes 

The repetition of a song es- 
tablishes a parallel between plot 
events 

For example, the same mel- 
ody anchor 
Jean Valjean’s symbolic rebirth 
at the end of the prologue and 
Javert’s suicide. Without the re- 
volving stage however, the pro- 


and similar lyrics 


duction was less coherent, as the 
loss of one aspect weakens this 
cyclical theme. 

Gavroche’s death and Mari- 
us’s solo number “Empty Chairs 
at Empty Tables” were particu- 
larly poor.. Gavroche’s death is 
not just a pivotal moment in the 
musical, but also an unforget- 
table moment in French literary 
history. 

Hugo elevates this Parisian 
street urchin to the level of a 
fable. Painting a vivid image 
of a young, fearless child play- 


ing hide-and-seek with death in | 


front of the mythical barricade, 
Hugo uses poetry to cement this 
image in the reader’s mind. 

The older production of the 
musical gave a chilling represen- 
tation of this scene and beautiful- 


ly rendered this literary moment | 


on stage. 

Now, without the revolving 
stage, Gavroche’s last moments 
are not visible. 

Instead, the audience hears 


him sing his tune (that he has | 


never sung before — originally, 
the appearance of this song was 
cut to save time) until a gunshot 
kills him. 

While this staging is practi- 
cal — obviously, with a child 
playing Gavroche, it is safer to 
perform this scene with him 
hidden from view — it isn’t as 
poignant. 

“Empty Chairs at Empty Ta- 


bles” is the other glaring flaw of | 


this production. Not only are the | 
tables and chairs missing, but | 


the staging borders on the overly 
sentimental. 

Instead of sitting alone at the 
café where so much of the plan- 
ning took place, Marius stands 


among all his friends, back | 
from the dead in order to blow | 


out candles, and then leaves be- 
fore coming back again for the 
finale. 

While the director might have 
thought this scene would tug at 
the audience’s heartstrings, it 


is clearly an easy way out. The | 


dead characters’ presences on 
the barricade greatly diminishes 
their effect. 

Les Miz can fill a theater with 
name alone. However, a new pro- 
duction should do justice both to 
Victor Hugo’s original novel and 
to the original stage production, 
and not just stand on the shoul- 
ders of its predecessors. 

This new production seems 
meant for theater-goers with 
shorter attention spans who 
are dying to see special effects 
performed on stage, a decision 
which seems to insult the intel- 
ligerice of its audience. 

While the show is still im- 
pressive holistically, the new 
production doesn’t live up to its 
potential. The fear is that new 
audiences might not understand 
why it was so popular in the first 
place. 
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Miserable production of fournees Festival continues at Hopkins with 35 Rhums 
Les Miz takes Baltimore 


By BARBARA LAM 


( Opy Editor 


week of the 
lournées Festival of C ontempo- 
rary French Cinema began with 
Claire Denis’s 35 Rhums (35 Shots 
of Rum) 


[he second 


The screening, attended by 
a mix of students, professors 
and the Baltimore public, was 
followed by a panel discussion 
with film and media studies 
professor and filmmaker Mat- 
thew Porterfield and Anne Ea- 


kins Moss of the Humanities 
Center. 
Claire Denis, a French film 


director known for her critically 
acclaimed works — Chocolat, Né- 
nette et Bont and most recently 
White Material directed 
Rhums, which was released 
2008. 

Many of her films, includ- 
ing 35 Rhums, focus on the ev- 
eryday lives of working-class 
French immigrants from Af- 
rica. 

35 Rhums tells the story 
of the widowed man Lionel, 
played by Alex Descas, and his 
close relationship with daugh- 
ter Joséphine, played by Mati 
Diop. 

Their bond, warmly affec- 
tionate but also suffocating, 
rivals their relationships with 
neighbors Gabrielle and Noé, 
portrayed by actors Nicole 
Dogue and Grégoire Colin re- 
spectively. 

Lionel, a train conductor, 
lives with his daughter José- 
phine, a university student, in a 
tiny apartment where their fluid 
rhythm of life becomes threat- 
ened by the relentless Gabrielle 
and the arrival of Noé. 

Gabrielle has expressed an 
unrequited love for Lionel and a 
desire to be Joséphine’s surrogate 
mother for years. Noé, a young 
man who lives upstairs in his 
| parents’ place, is orphaned and 
has no reason to stay except for 
his affection for Joséphine. 

Denis cultivates their rela- 
tionships at a waltz-like pace, 
spellbinding the audience with 
suspended shots that resonate 
with visual beauty. Dialogue is 
sparse, replaced by deliberate 
shots that linger on the charac- 


a 
fete) 


in 


| ters’ expressions and gestures. 


Physical space, both between the 
characters and within the frame, 
narrates much of the film. 

Denis gently lingers on mo- 
ments — a touch, a glance, Jo- 
séphine’s necklace circling her 
neck — just long enough to 
nudge viewers into giving ex- 
tra thought to the characters’ 
These small but 
stretched moments manipulate 
time at Denis’s will, creating a 


| production that is less a film and 
stage twice after the massacre at | 


more a dreamily drifting piece of 
art. 

Through many of these shots, 
Denis builds a sense of appre- 
hension that keeps the film from 
weighing too heavily on the 
viewer. 

Glimpses into the routine of 
home life — Lionel goes to work, 
comes home, and showers while 
Joséphine goes to school, comes 
home, and studies — are some- 
how defamiliarized, creating a 
sense of dread that hangs over 
the characters. 

Yet strangely, these same 
glimpses lend a sense of intima- 
cy that charms the viewer. 

But Denis does not show us 
everything. The film is a mini- 
malist work, with no extrane- 
ous dialogue and no frame left 
to chance, allowing the charac- 
ters to retain their mystery. This 
refreshing give and take of inti- 
macy and mystery entwines the 
viewer, and the quiet film, de- 
spite its lack of dramatic action, 
becomes unexpectedly captivat- 
ing. 
After the film, Porterfield and 
Moss opened the floor to discus- 
sion. 

Audience members were es- 
pecially intrigued by the tension 
between Lionel and Joséphine. 
Because their relationship is so 
close, it teeters on being inter- 
preted as incestuous — “there is 
something dangerous about the 
relationship between the father 
and daughter,” Moss, who spe- 
cializes in gender and sexuality 
in cinema, said during the panel 
review. 

“There is a tenderness that 


[the director] protects that I’m not 
sure a male director could do.” 

Indeed, the tension is palpa- 
ble, and coupled with the lone- 
some soundtrack (scored by Tin- 
dersticks), it almost makes the 
viewer nervous. 


! 
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The panel also discussed the 
paradoxical perfection of Lio- 
nel and Joséphine’s relationship 
— they have found complete 
comfort and harmony with each 
other, but parent-child relation- 
ships are not allowed to last for- 
ever. 

Eventually the parent must 
let go, which Lionel recognizes 
when he tells Joséphine that he 
wants her to “feel free.” 

The film repeatedly juxtapos- 
es life with death, reminding Lio- 
nel of his mortality. 

At the beginning, we see 
from the perspective of a train 
snaking along its rails, detached 
from any body. These rails be- 
come “more sutured,” as Moss 
describes it, to Lionel through- 
out the film until he sees death 
itself in the form of a dead body 
lying across the tracks. 

“When it’s over, it’s over. You 
have to leave,” his recently re- 
tired co-worker tells him. 

Despite the repeated warn- 
ings of life and death, Joséphine 
and Lionel have difficulty let- 
ting go, and the longer they 
hang on, the more destructive 
they become towards their other 
relationships. 

Joséphine is given a chance to 
break free when a boy from her 
class brings her flowers — the 
same boy who during class says, 
“When we revolt, it’s not for a 
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First Adele’s second album be- 
came a smash hit, and now Lykke 
Li’s latest smashes it out of the 
park — score one for girls turn- 
ing their heartbreak into some- 
thing triumphant. 

Though she’s popular in her 
native Sweden, Li is probably best 
known for her song “Possibility,” 
which was featured in Twilight: 
New Moon along with a slew of 
other hipster-approved acts. 

All implications of Twilight 
aside, Li herself captures a keen 
sort of youth and longing in her 
songs. They are dark and intense, 
even though they were recorded 
in Los Angeles, and full of the 
frustrations and yearnings of 
love. 


poser Bjorn Yttling (one-third of 
Peter, Bjorn & John, of Swedish 
pop fame) at her side, Li injects 
an edgy dance groove into this 
set of songs. 
This is pop with a certain grit 


style swagger. Makes sense why 


which is as much a threat as it 
is a come-on (complete with the 


NEW VIBRATI 


But with producer/co-com- . 


to it, a studded-leather-jacket 


the lead single is “Get Some,” 
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Joséphine and her father Lionel stare off into the distance in a Claire Denis directed French film 35 Rhums (35 Shots of Rum) 


particular culture. We revolt sim- 
ply because, for many reasons, 
we can no longer breathe” — but 
she never calls him. 

The film reaches a turning 
point when jealousy height- 
ens at the bar scene: Noé cuts 
into a_ father- 


life’s 
successfully handles this delicate 
subject with a deft hand, lend- 
ing the film a grace that keeps 
the viewer from feeling weighed 
down. 


unrelenting pace. Denis 


“The film is a depiction of hu- 
man_ tragedy,” 


daughter dance 
to express his 
feelings for 
Joséphine, 
and Lionel of- 
fers a hand to 
the pretty bar 


...Lt’s a hopeful film. 
The characters make 
choices, and form re- 
lationships — despite 


Porterfield said. 
“There is a pre- 
destiny hang- 
ing over the 
film ... but it’s 
a hopeful film. 
The characters 


owner in front make choices, 
of Gabrielle. the tragedy of our and form re- 
In this scene, ae ; lationships 
everyone is condition. — despite the 


forced to come 


— Matt Porter fieELbD, 


tragedy of our 


to terms with condition.” 

the progression PROFESSOR OF FILM & The festi- 

of life. val continues 
Joséphine MEDIA STUDIES this week with 

eventually Daniel Lecon- 

finds herself te’s~ C’est '-dut’ 


marrying Noé —her father toasts 
their union with 35 shots of rum 
— and ready to move out of her 
father’s apartment. But nothing 
truly changes. 

All four of them are still a 
“family,” as Gabrielle insists, and 
they all live in their claustropho- 
bic cubicle in the same apartment 
building, bringing Joséphine 
back where she started. 

35 Rhums explores an “exis- 
tential dread,” Moss says, about 


line “Like a shotgun needs an 
outcome / I’m your prostitute / 
I’m gon’ get some ”).. 

Opener “Youth Knows No 
Pain” sets the tone for what’s to 
come with its rumbling tribal 
percussion and sultry bassline. 

Li’s voice is powerful and 
feminine, almost evocative of 
the soulful sirens of the ‘70s 
like Stevie Nicks or Grace Slick: 
cool, self-assured, sexy. 

Paired with the subtle per- 
cussion, staccato and chirps of 
guitar of “I Follow Rivers,” Li’s 
vocals simply seem to flow. 

Meanwhile, she is breath- 
ily gorgeous on “Love out of 
Lost,”, which somehow man- 
ages to soar despite how subtle 


d‘étre aimé par les cons (It’s Hard 
to be Loved by Jerks) on Wednes- 
day, March 9th in Mudd 26, 
Rachid Bouchareb’s Indigénes 
(Days of Glory) on Thursday, 
March 10th in Remsen 101, and 
Cheik Djemai’s documentary 
Frantz Fanon: Sa vie, son combat, 
son travail (Frantz Fanon: His Life, 


His Struggle, His Work). All films 


are presented in French with 
English subtitles and are free 
and open to the public. 


Building upon the youthful 
energy of her debut, Youth Nov- 
els, this disc emerges sounding 
like a more cohesive take on her 
first record’s sound. 

The songs aren’t quite as 
catchy this time around, but 
they make up for it in maturity. 

Replacing the coyness and 
flirtatious charm of her ear- 
lier vocals, Li is assertive and 
smoky here, especially on “Get 
Some” and “Rich Kid Blues.” 

Awesomely enough, there 
are no weak tracks on this al- 
bum. 

There are some that are slow- 
er and moodier than others like 

closer “Silent My Song” with its: 
dramatic swells and the revel- 


and restrained 
the instrumen- 
tation is. As she 
sings, “We will 
live longer than I 
will / We will be 
better than I was 
/ We can cross 
rivers with our 
will / We can 
do better than I 
can,” it’s nearly 
impossible not 
to fall in love with this album 
from the sheer, aching beauty of 
this track. . 
The sparseness and longing 
of Wounded Rhymes makes sense 
knowing that it was recorded in 
a stint alone in the desert for a 
period of time. ; 
That mood is evident on 
“Unrequited Love,” a soulful, 
modern take on ‘60s pop (the 
“shoowop-shoowah” backing vo- 
cals, the clean, simple guitar line 

that anchors the song), which 
finds Li both reaching out and 
hopelessly alone. . 


ing-in-misery 
“Sadness is a 
Blessing,” which 
proclaims “Sad- 
ness is my boy- 
friend / Oh, 
sadness, I'm 
your girl.” Other 

songs, like “I } 
Know Places” 
strip back all the 
lushness — and 
keenly focused 


production. 

But from start to finish, 
Wounded Rhymes is excellent 
and nuanced. Though the mu- 
sic was recorded in a period of 
heartbreak and darkness, Lykke 
Li herself emerges as a bright 
force on the music scene. 

Here’s to hoping for lots 
more where this record came 
from, and for us music-lovers 
here in the States to appreciate 
_ what Sweden has been onto for 
years! (TRE bie ok 


—Melanie Love’ 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Blue Jay Brigade 


In honor of lacrosse 


season I will sing 
what is apparently 
my new fight song. 


“T am the model 
of a perfect 
university” 


“My lacrosse team 
is Division One” 


Johns Hopkins 
Ranking. 13 
Fun fact Cut throat 


“Watch it on YouTube, it's weird... http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=DCbVtN-JhLO 


HOPKINS EASILY LIVING LIFE 


Okay so today we will be Today to illustrate the DNA 
discussing apoptosis. strand tangles I will use this 
piece of rope. 


Hey Jessie what med school 
do you want to go to? 


Oh, well whatever one 
I get accepted to. 


See when you twist the rope in this 
direction it unwinds at this end but 
tangles on this end. 


When the cell manages its DNA 
sometimes the strands become 
tangled and damaged. 


You should all buy ropes 
so you can understand 
this process better... 


I mean do you notice that when pre-meds first come to 
Hopkins they say “I plan to go to my dream 
med school” but by the time they apply 
they say “I will go to any med school 
that accepts me.” 


Eventually the cell will be so 
overwhelmed by the stress 
handling all that damaged DNA 
it will kill itself of f and 
commit cell suicide. 


On second thought it's probably 
best not to have a bunch of 
Hopkins students all out 

buying ropes. It will give 

the wrong impression. 


Really lowering 
the bar 
aren't we? 


Hey... well that’s just because... Hopkins... uh... 
Well you're one to talk... Don't you have a 
Cell Bio midterm to study for?! 


And that's called apoptosis. 


Gamma Alpha Pi wants you! If you solve this code to the right you may win a prize 
from them. Send your answer to jhumaskim@gmail.com and find out more. -------> 


MARCH 10, 201] 


"And rest of 
Johnny's 
sports are 


Division Three." 


Harvard 


Ranking 1 


ct Total douche 


I know the Cell Bio 
midterm is next week 
but so is Spring Break 
and I am already 


out of it. 


I think I will just watch 
some Family Guy now. 


Hey Casey, stop wasting time! 


Here let me help you study 


Aw, you would really 
do that for me? 


Well it’s not like I want to 
help your GPA or anything, 
it would just suck if you 
didn't graduate with us. 


MARCH 10, 201] 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By MALI WIEDERKEHR 
Staff Writer 


In a recent study conducted at 
Hopkins, researchers found that 
childhood cancers are linked to 
an internal cellular clock which 
regulates the timing of genetic 
exchange in dividing immune 
cells. 

During immune cell division, 
bits of DNA randomly recom- 
bine to form brand new immune 
cells. The recombined DNA can 
encode special proteins that can 
attack an enormous variety of 
potential pathogens and tumor 
cells. 

The newly formed cells are 
equipped with & different ge- 
nome than that of their parents’ 
cells; this allows them to diversi- 
fy their attack and increase their 
capacity to protect the body. 
Known as V(D)J recombination, 
the mechanism combines Vari- 
able, Diverse, and Joining gene 
segments te enstire versatile im- 
mune system function. 

The study, published in Immu- 
nity on Feb. 24th, shows that V(D) 
J recombination is dependent on 
a molecular cellular clock, which 
regulates the timing of DNA 
recombination during the cell 
cycle. 

“We expose ourselves to the 
real possibility of cancer every 
time we make a new immune 
cell,” said Stephen Desiderio, 
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Malfunction of the recombination mechanism can lead to chromosomal abnormalities 


Cellular clocks control 
some childhood cancers 


director of the Institute for Cell 
Engineering Immunology Pro- 
gram at the Hopkins School of 
Medicine ina press release. “One 
of the many safeguards in place 
to ensure that bad things don’t 
happen often now appears to be 
a cellular clock that times these 
potentially dangerous events 
and regulates them.” 

In the study, Desiderio and 
his team separated V(D)J recom- 
bination from the cellular clock 
in mice; this caused the develop- 
ment of abnormal chromosomes 
and cancer cells. 

The research team was able 
to genetically manipulate mice 
chromosomes so that a protein 
called Rag2 would remain active 


once the chromosomes were iso- | 


lated. Rag2 is responsible for cut- 
ting DNA so that it can be reas- 
sembled in the new cells. 

Under normal conditions, 
Rag2 is only active during V(D) 
J recombination; and is cleared 
away by a regulatory protein be- 
fore the next phase of DNA rep- 
lication. 

When it was left active 
throughout all phases of the cell 
cycle, Rag2 cut the wrong genetic 
material at the wrong time, creat- 
ing abnormal chromosomes. 

“The ability to rearrange ge- 
netic material oscillates, and that 
oscillation corresponds to the cell 
cycle,” Desiderio said. 
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Transgenic fungus stops malaria in its tracks 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


In the continuing effort to 
fight against malaria, a dis- 
ease that results in over 850,000 
deaths annually, researchers at 
the University of Maryland have 
genetically engineered a species 
of fungus to prevent the trans- 
mission of malaria. 

The research team included 
scientists from the University 
of Westminster in London and 
the Bloomberg School of Public 
Health. 

Malaria, caused by the Plas- 
modium parasite, is transmitted 
from person to person usually by 
the bite of an infected Anopheles 
mosquito. It can also be transmit- 
ted between a pregnant mother 
and her child as well as through 
blood transfusions. 

After infection the parasite 
travels to the liver where it ma- 
tures into its adult form. It then 
enters the bloodstream, infects 
the oxygen-carrying red blood 
cells and multiples. Finally, the 
parasite ruptures the red blood 
cell, re-enters the blood stream 
and repeats the cycle. 

Metarhizium anisopliae, the 
species of fungus that was used 
in the experiment, is known to 
naturally attack mosquitoes in- 
cluding a species that carries the 
malaria-causing parasite. 

The fungus secretes enzymes 
including proteases and chitin- 
ases that systematically degrade 
the cuticles of mosquitoes so that 
the fungus can physically pen- 
etrate the mosquito’s body. 

Scientists genetically engi- 
neered the Metarhizium fungus 
by adding one of two genes into 
its DNA: a human gene that codes 
for an anti-malaria antibody and 
a scorpion gene that codes for an 
anti-malaria toxin. 

Both the antibody and the 
toxin directly attack the parasite 
that causes malaria. 
~ Inthe experiment, the research- 
ers compared three groups of 
mosquitoes that were all heavily 


| infected with the malaria parasite. 


The first group was sprayed 
with the genetically engineered 
fungus carrying an immunity to 
malaria, the second group was 
sprayed with a natural or “wild- 
type” form of the fungus, and 
the third group was not sprayed 
with any fungus. 

Of the first group, only 25 


Using cell phones affects brain actwity 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


With the public debate over 
the health effects of cell phones 
raging on, scientists and doctors 
are always on the search for evi- 
dence of possible health hazards 
of talking on the phone. 

Now new research suggests 
that the radiation emitted by cell 
phones can actually affect brain 
activity — even on relatively 
short-time scales. 

The current study published 
in the Journal of -the American 
Medical Association by research- 
ers Nora Volkow, Dardo Tomasi, 
and Gene-Jack Wang, et al. has 
found that cell phones that are 
turned on and held near the head 
increase the levels of glucose me- 
tabolism in the brain. 

Volkow’s team recruited 47 
different individuals to partici- 
pate in the study. All the partici- 
pants were healthy and consent- 
ed to having their brains imaged 
via positron emission topology. 

Two cell phones were placed 
on either side of the participants’ 
heads. Two tests were conducted: 
one with the cell phone on the 
right side of the head that was on, 
but muted (to avoid brain activ- 
ity due to listening or processing 
language), and one with both cell 

phones off. 
Testing and imaging took 50 
minutes per trial and when the 
_ results were examined, there 
" was a clear trend suggesting that 
active cell phones, even when 
merely on, can increase brain 
glucose metabolism. 

The increased rates of glucose 
metabolism were greatest in the 
regions of the brain closest to the 
active cell phone — the right or- 
bitofrontal and temporal cortical 
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Active cell phones, when placed near the head, can increase brain glucose metabolism. 


regions, specifically. 

Scientists have hypothesized 
that these increases may actu- 
ally reflect physiological changes 
being made to the cells in the af- 
fected brain regions. 

For example, perhaps the ra- 
diofrequency modulated elec- 
tromagnetic fields (RF-EMFs) 
change the properties of cell 
membranes themselves i.e. ion 
permeability, neurotransmitter 


release, etc. However, no con- 


clusive evidence exists as of yet 
to prove the exact mechanism of 
how the brain is affected by cell 
phone usage. 

While not conclusively prov- 


ing that cell phones cause cancer 
or anything of that nature, the 
team’s results do suggest that cell 
phone usage can have dramatic 
effects on the body — and the 
brain in particular. 

It remains to be seen what 
the long-term significance of the 
increased glucose metabolism 
measured by Volkow’s team is, 
as well as if cell phones can simi- 
larly affect other body parts. 

These findings more impor- 
tantly suggest that more re- 
search needs to be done to in- 
vestigate the precise effects of 
long-term cell phone use on the 
brain. 
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By infecting malaria-carrying mosquitoes with the genetically engineered fungus, scientists prevented the spread of the disease. 


percent of mosquitoes remained 
infected with the parasite. The 
infection rates increased dra- 
matically in the second and third 
group to 87 percent and 94 per- 
cent, respectively. 

In addition, of the remain- 
ing 25 percent of mosquitoes 
sprayed with the engineered 
fungus that still carried the ma- 
laria parasite, the population of 
parasites in their salivary glands 
decreased by 95 percent. 

Currently, in order to prevent 
the spread of malaria, infected 
mosquitoes are sprayed with 


insecticides that kill the insect 
before they can spread the Plas- 
modium parasite. 

The insecticide treatment is 
most effective only immediately 
after infection. In addition, as a 
result of overuse of the insecti- 
cide, mosquitoes have developed 
immunity and are unaffected by 
the treatment. 

The method, outlined by the 
researchers in Science, would cir- 
cumvent this problem since the 
treatment directly attacks the 
parasite that causes the disease 
and not its carrier. 


Furthermore, it would remain 
effective long after the mosquito 
was initially infected, unlike the 
current method which works 
best when it is used directly after 
infection. 

Their final hope is that this 
method can prove useful in treat- 
ing other diseases that are trans- 
mitted via similar means includ- 
ing Lyme disease, dengue fever 
and sleeping sickness. 

Work is also being done, using 
similar methods, to control the 
spread of pests such as locusts, 
stink bugs and bed bugs. 


(leanliness is a strong defense against MRSA 


Proper wound care may be as important as antibiotic choice against staph inlections 


| By BARBARA HA 


Staff Writer 


A recent study conducted by 
researchers at the Department of 
Pediatrics and Pathology of Hop- 
kins Hospital and the Depart- 
ment of Biostatistics at the Bloom- 


| berg School of Public Health 


compared the efficiency of two 
different drugs, clindamycin and 
cephalexin, in treating antibiotic 
resistant skin infections. 

Since the mid-1990s, an epi- 
demic of skin infections among 
the healthy community has con- 
tinued to surface in non-hospi- 
talized children in the United 
States and throughout the world. 

The most common skin infec- 
tion is called community-asoci- 
ated methicillin-resistant Staph- 
ylococcus aureus (CA-MRSA). 
CA-MRSA can cause a variety 


| of skin conditions, ranging from 


purulent skin to sepsis and nec- 
rotizing pnemonia. 

CA-MRSA causes the major- 
ity of purulent skin infections, 
which are medically referred to 
as skin and soft tissue infections 
(SSTIs) in children. 

It is spread through skin to 
skin contact and is common 
among children because they 
spend much of their time in 
crowded places such as schools 
and day care centers. 

SSTIs are usually treated with 
antibiotics that can vary depend- 
ing on the clini- 


study, is an antibiotic that specifi- 
cally targets MRSA. 

Researchers wanted to com- 
pare the efficiency of cephalexin 
in treating MRSAs to that of 
clindamycin, a general antibiotic 
that does not specifically target 
MRSAs. 

The group of scientists carry- 
ing out this study hypothesized 
that the antibiotic clindamycin 
would be superior to the antibi- 
otic cephalexin. 

Outcomes were measured two 
to three days and one week af- 
ter initiating treatment. Patient 
outcomes were scored based on 
several parameters including 
persistence of fever, erythema, 
drainage, pain and tenderness. 

Pediatric patients ranging in 
age from 6 months to 18 years 
with SSTIs were recruited into 
the study from September 2006 
to May 2009. 

Results showed that there was 
no significant difference in treat- 
ment between cephalexin and 
clindamycin for pediatric SSTI 
patients caused predominantly 
by CA-MRSA, the most common 
strand of the bacteria found in 
children. 

Close follow-up and meticu- 
lous wound care of appropriate 
drained, uncomplicated SSTIs 
were deemed as more important 
procedures than initial antibiotic 

choice. 

“The good news is that no 


matter which antibiotic we gave, 
nearly all skin infections cleared 
up fully within a week. The bet- 
ter news might be that good low- 
tech wound care, cleaning, drain- 
ing and keeping the infected area 
clean, is what truly makes the 
difference between rapid healing 
and persistent infection,” said 
study lead investigator Aaron 
Chen, an emergency physician at 
Hopkins Children’s Hospital, in 
a report for Science Daily. 

Despite these findings, many 
clinicians admit to feeling dis- 
comfort when withholding an- 
tibiotics from patients suffering 
from purulent SSTIs, even if they 
have been treated with ID. Most 
clinicians would still prescribe 
an oral antibiotic in conjunction 
with ID treatment to patients suf- 
fering from SSTIs. 

“Many physicians under- 
standably assume that antibiotics 
are always necessary for bacte- 
rial infections, but there is evi- 
dence to suggest this may not be 
the case,” said senior investigator 
George Siberry, a Hopkins Chil- 
dren’s pediatrician and medical | 
officer at the Eunice Kennedy 
Shriver Institute of Child Health 

& Human Development. 

“We need studies that precise- 
ly measure the benefit of antibi- 
otics to help us determine which 
cases warrant them and which 
ones would fare well without 
them.” 


cian. However, 
the effectiveness 
and success rate 
of other forms 
of treatment for 
SSTIs such as in- 
cision and drain- 
age (ID) remain 
unclear. 
Furthermore, 
no trials have 
been done to 
compare antibiot- 
ics that provide 
treatment for all 
staphylococcal 
bacteria, of which 
MRSA constitutes _ 
a specific class,” 
with antibiotics 
that are specific to 
MRSA, also called 
MRSA-active ad- 
juvant antibiotics. 
Cephalexin, 
one of the drugs 
involved in the 
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SSTls can be easily prevented without the use of antibiotics by meticulously caring for the wound. 
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By ANNE McGOVERN 
Staff Writer 


What if computers were able 
to understand us and what we 
want? Computer vision systems 
are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar in many businesses such as 
marketing, hospitals and Google. 

Face recognition software en- 
ables these companies to moni- 
tor people’s facial expressions 
while conducting different ac- 
tivities, and then use the data to 
modify or enhance their prod- 
ucts. 

The software, developed at 
MIT, tracks the movement of 25 
spots on the human face. 

The expressions are then cal- 
culated using the angle between 
points, for example, around the 
mouth for a smile, and then com- 
pared to a database of expres- 
sions. 

The creators of this software, 
Rosalind Picard and Rana el-Ka- 
liouby, are also the co-founders 
of Affectiva, a company that is 
beginning to market and sell 
this software to other business- 
es. 

One such business is Shopper 
Sciences, a company that studies 
shopper behavior. Chief execu- 
tive John Ross believes that Af- 
fectiva’s new software will allow 
the company to study shoppers 
in amore impartial setting. 

“You can see and analyze 
how people are reacting in real 
time, not what they are saying 
later, when they are often try- 
ing to be polite,” he said in an 
interview with The New York 
Times. 

“The technology is mere sci- 
entific and less costly than hav- 
ing humans look at store sur- 
veillance videos.” 

Christopher Hamilton, who 
has worked as a technical di- 
rector of visual effects on many 
films such as King Kong and The 
Matrix, has used facial recogni- 
tion software in the past to de- 
termine the viewer’s reaction to 
films. 

“A director,” Hamilton said 
in an interview with The New 
York Times, “could find out, for 
example, that although audi- 
ence members liked a movie 
overall, they did not like two or 
three scenes.” 

“Or he could learn that a 
particular character did not 
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Computers track how humans smile and react Potassium levels may 
explain diabetes disparity 
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Facial expression recognition software is able to identify emotions based on the spatial arrangement of different points around the face. 


inspire the intended emotional 
response.” 

Hamilton believes that soft- 
ware like Affectiva is soon to 
be a large part of the enter- 
tainment industry. Hospitals 
hope to use facial recognition 
software as well to monitor pa- 
tients. 

In October, Bassett Medical 
Center in Cooperstown, N.Y. 
placed cameras in a special care 
unit which alerted staff when a 
patient was in danger of falling 
out of bed, or reminded nurses 
to wash their hands when com- 
ing in and out of the room. 

If these methods prove use- 
ful and cost effective, Bassett 
Medical Center hopes to add 
more features such as facial ex- 
pression software that will scan 
patients for signs of pain and 
distress. 

However, there are potential 
alarming results of this soft- 
ware. 

“Machines will definitely be 
able to observe us and under- 
stand us better,” said Hartmut 
Neven, a computer scientist 
and vision expert at Google, in 
an interview with The New York 
Times. “Where that leads is un- 
certain.” 


Google’s new application, 
Goggles, allows people to take 
a picture of something and 
search the internet for informa- 
tion about it. Google purpose- 
fully excluded facial recognition 
software, however, which would 
allow people to search for infor- 
mation on other people without 
their consent. 

“Affectiva intends to offer 
its technology as ‘opt-in only, 
meaning consumers have to be 
notified and have to agree to be 
watched online or in stores,” 
Picard said in an interview with 
The NewYork Times. 

It has already “turned down 
companies that wanted to use its 
software without notifying cus- 
tomers.” 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Causes of well-known racial 
disparities in health are often 
hard to tease out, but researchers 
of the Hopkins Medical Institu- 
tions are trying anyhow. One 
team, led by Hsin-Chieh Yeh, 
has undertaken a study to de- 
termine unknown causes of ra- 
cial disparities between diabetes 
prevalence in white and African 
American populations. 

Diabetes is more common in 
African American populations, 
which is partially attributable 
to socioeconomic, body weight, 
health and genetic differences 
between populations. 

But even those risk factors 

| don’t wholly account for the high 
prevalence of diabetes in African 

| Americans (who are 70 percent 
more likely than white counter- 
parts to suffer from the disease). 

In particular, the team led by 

| Yeh found a correlation between 


potassium levels than Cauca- 
sians, the data furthermore sug- 
gest that potassium levels may 
explain u naccounted for dispari- 
ties between racial populations. 

Though Yeh’s study doesn’t 
demonstrate how potassium lev- 
els increase risk for diabetes, nor 
whether simply increasing levels 
of the mineral in the blood will 
decrease the gap between races, 
it provides a firm foundation for 
other research to discover exactly 
those things. 

If the matter is a simple prob- 
lem of deficiency, potassium 
supplements and/or dietary 
changes could easily be imple- 
mented to decrease African 
Americans’ risks for developing 
diabetes. 

At the very least, the study 
now provides health care and 
public health workers with the 
information needed to better ac- 
count for and deal with specific 
health problems in various pa- 
tient sub-populations. 


Though Affectiva has taken 
this moral stance, it cannot guar- 
antee that other manufacturers 
of similar software will do so as 
well. 

Imagine a world where 
classrooms are full of cameras 
that could notify the profes- 
sor if a student is daydream- | 
ing, or where companies could 
analyze what types of products 
you might buy through cam- | 
eras watching you walk down a 
street. | 

“With every technology; | 
there is a dark side,” said Hany 
Farid, a computer scientist at 
Dartmouth, in aninterview with 
The New York Times. “Sometimes 
you can predict it, but often you | 
can't.” 


| sium, 


| risk of diabe- 


| is 


levels of potas- 
a com- 
mon dietary 
mineral, and 
diabetes; their | 
findings sug- 

gest that de- | 
creased levels 

of potassium | 
in the blood 
are correlated 
with increased 


tes. 

Because it 
an estab- 

lished fact 

that African 

Americans 


tend to have 
lower blood 
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Motorcycle helmets help prevent lower spinal injuries 


| By SAM OHMER 
| Staff Writer 


Though sometimes cumber- 
some and usually considered 
| less than cool, motorcycle hel- 
mets save lives. It’s a fact. Not 


only do they decrease the rates” 
of death from motorcycle ac- 
cidents by 65 percent, but they 
also are known to decrease the 
prevalence and severity of head 
and brain injuries. 

But a new study has shown 


The fire ant invasion continues as ants move northward 


Once restricted to the quiet suburbs of the southern United States, fire ants have begun a global invasion 


By ALEENA LAKHANPALE 
Staff Writer 


As children, we are often told 
to avoid the mounds of dirt dot- 
ting summer lawns on the off 
chance that they may be home 
to millions of fire ants. For the 
less fortunate or more obstinate 
of us, the accidental misstep into 
a nest has-sent little red ants 
swarming over feet and ankles, 
resulting in painful, burning 
bites. 

Solenopsis invicta, commonly 
known as fire ants, refuse to re- 
strict themselves to the suburban 
yards; however, they have be- 
come global invaders. 

Originally introduced from 
South America, fire ants can 
now be found all around the 
southern United States from Ca- 
lif. to Ga. and on a more inter- 
national scale inhabit countries 
including Australia, New Zea- 
land, Taiwan, China, Macao and 
the Caribbean. 

Their presence is not merely 
an annoyance, but has cost sev- 
eral billion dollars in healthcare 
costs, pesticides and property 
damage in the United States 
alone. 

Models patterned after the 
historical movements of fire ants 
indicate that they may eventu- 
ally spread across half of the 
world’s land mass. Researchers 
from places as widespread as 
universities in Georgia, Switzer- 
land, Taiwan and Australia have 

agreed that they must have a 
better understanding of the ants 
to help stop their global inva- 
sion. = 

Scientists sampled ants from 
several areas and sequenced spe- 
cific microsatellite genotypes and 
mitochondrial DNA of one indi- 
vidual per colony. These genetics 
techniques enabled the research- 
ers to find that most of the ants in 
newly invaded areas (NIAs) have 


come from the southern United 
States. 

However, their experimental 
results do-not rule out the pos- 
sibility that ants in some NIAs 
have come from other NIAs rath- 
er than straight from the United 
States. 

By using a genetic cluster 
technique, though, it was found 
that initial invasions have still 
stemmed from the United States. 
This model shows that there have 
been at least nine separate inva- 
sions from the United States to 


China, Taiwan, Calif, and Aus- 
tralia. ° 

The researchers were sur- 
prised at this sudden explosion in 
global invasions because fire ants 
had been restricted to the south- 
ern United States for decades. 
The relatively recent ability for 
people to travel long distances in 
a fairly short amount of time may 
have mediated the transport of 
these ants to faraway places. 

It is believed that the ants stow 
away in cargo. Other hypotheses 
regarding the ants inciude the 
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Despite their small size, fire ants are capable of inflicting immense pain on those unfortunate enough to stumble into their nest. 


idea that the genetic nature of 
the ant population make them 
pre-adapted to colonize foreign 
areas, thus enabling them to rap- 
idly spread throughout several 
regions. 

One thing is certain though: 


fire ants have no_ inhibitions. 


when it comes to causing dam- 
age, especially to flip-flop wear- 
ing people who have accidentally 
stepped into a harmless looking 
dirt mound, only to emerge with 


that helmets also provide an 
additional advantage: they de- 
crease the risk of cervical spinal 
cord injury during a crash. 
These findings, published 
by Hopkins Medicine’s D. Adil 
Haider and colleagues, directly 
contradict and debunk the long 
upheld myth that wearing a 
motorcycle helmet can actually 
increase the risk of spinal cord 
injury (due to the extra weight 
of the helmet adding force to any 
movement of the neck in a colli- 
sion). 
This dangerous myth, long 
upheld by anti-helmet riders 
and lobbyists no longer holds 
true. Unfortunately, those who 
oppose helmet laws have cited 
the original study which gave 
birth to the myth, despite the 
study’s inherent statistical flaws 
and the fact. that the findings 
are more than two decades out 
of date; hopefully, Haider’s find- 
ings will underscore the need 
for motorcyclists to use helmets 
consistently. 
Haider and his colleagues 
dug through heaps of data in 
the National Trauma Databank, 
looking for recent trends in mo- 
torcycle accidents and injuries. 
And, boy, did they find them: 
from 2002 until 2006, more than 
40,000 people were involved in 
motorcycle accidents through- 
out the U.S. 


painfully burning red bites all 
over their feet. 


. 


Of them, about 14 percent suf- 
fer traumatic brain injury, while 
another 5 percent suffer from 
spinal injury and another 5 per- 
cent die from their injuries. How- 
ever, when analyzed according 
to those who wear helmets and 
those who don’t, a clear trend 
emerges: helmets save lives, pro- 
tect brains and prevent damage 
to the cervical spinal cord. 

The Haider study has found 
that helmets decrease motor- 
cycle fatalities by 37 percent, 
traumatic brain injuries by 65 
percent and cervical spinal cord 
injuries by 22 percent. 

The data give credence to lob- 
byists’ calls: for universal helmet 
laws in all 50 states. While such 
drastic measures have long been 
averted, some feel it is time to 
enact or re-enact laws requiring 
motorcycle helmets for anyone 


who rides a bike — no matter 
their age or whether they’re driv- 
ing or not. 


In terms of the debate, Haider’s 
team’s study may help swing leg- 
islation in favor of stricter helmet 
laws, which would be a big change 
in some places: only 22 states and 
two U.S. territories require all rid- 
ers to wear helmets right now. 

That might change, however, 
since the National Transportation 
Safety Board has put motorcycle 
helmet laws on the books — as 
one of its “Most Wanted” trans- 
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Motorcyle helmets provide protection against head and spinal injury during an accident. 
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By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


Loggerhead sea turtles are ca- 
pable of navigating using both 
latitudinal and __ longitudinal 
magnetic cues as demonstrated 
in a recent study published in the 
journal Current Biology. The proj- 
ect was led by Nathan F. Putman 
of the University of North Caro- 
lina. : 

The experiment was the first 
to demonstrate the existence of a 
bicoordinate map system in ani- 
mals which can integrate both 
longitudinal and latitudinal in- 
formation detected from Earth’s 
magnetic field. 

Previous experiments have 
shown that animals are capable 
of determining their geographi- 
cal position latitudinally using 
Earth’s magnetic field. 

The magnetic pull decreases 
noticeably as one moves away 
from the north and south poles. 
Longitudinally (moving east 
or west), however, the detected 
force remains constant, while the 
angle varies only minimally. 

The idea that animals are able 
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oggernead sea turtles detect subtle longitudinal and latitudinal information from Earth’s magnetic field and use that to navigate 


Baby turtles make for smart navigators 


to perceive both latitudinal and 
longitudinal differences is hard 
to believe. However, the ability 
of turtles and other migratory 
animals to find their exact loca- 
tions over long distances with 
considerable accuracy 
otherwise. 


suggests 


In this experiment, sea turtle 
hatchlings were individually 
placed in the center of a water 
pool surrounded by computer- 
ized coil systems. The coils were 
used to set the magnetic field felt 
by the turtles. 

All turtles started with an ini- 
tial magnetic field identical to the 
one the animals were exposed to 
when they were born. 

After 10 minutes, the mag- 
netic field was changed to either 
match a field similar to one near 
Puerto Rico or to one near the 
Cape Verde Islands. 

These two locations lie along 
the same latitude, but are on op- 
posite sides of the world. The 
hatchlings were given three min- 
utes to adapt to the new field, 
after which each turtle’s swim- 
ming direction was recorded for 
the subsequent five minutes. 


Chromosome painting finds 
cancer-causing JNA fragments 


CANCER, From B7 
Using a technique called 
chromosome “painting,” the re- 
searchers were able to see the 
various _frag- 


dren with lymphoid cancers,” 

Desiderio said. 
“This could provide an expla- 
nation about why those junctures 
occurred in 


ments of DNA 
incorrectly re- 
combine. They 
found that the 
DNA fragments 
were unable to 
properly attach 
and that their 
host immune 
cells died at a 
faster rate than 
normal cells. 


The team cause of some 
also _noticed CELL ENGINEERING tumors in chil- 
that cancer- dren. 
causing genes, IMMUNOLOGY “Knowing | 
which are not the underlying | 
typically = in- mutations that | 
volved in V(D)J recombination, make it more likely for a child 


with the DNA 


had recombined 
fragments. 

“The DNA sequences at those 
abnormal junctures we saw in 
mouse tumor cells mimicked the 
kind that were seen in a previous 
study of cells taken from chil- 


We expose ourselves 
to the real possibility 
of cancer every 
time we make a new 
immune cell. 
— STEPHEN DESIDERIO, 
INSTITUTE FOR 


those children 
and why we see 
abnormal chro- 
mosomes.” 

This new 
information 


can potentially 
explain the 


to get these abnormalities could 
mean, at the very least, that we 
might be able to identify those 
children and watch more closely,” 
Desiderio said. “And perhaps in 
the future, the knowledge might 
even instigate new therapy.” 
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DNA recombinations that occurs when immune cells differentiate may cause cancer. 
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about V(D)J re- | 
combination | 
being linked to | 
a cellular clock | 


Results show that turtles ex- 
posed to the Puerto Rico field 
swam in the northeast direction, 
while those exposed to the Cape 
Verde Islands swam in the south- 
west direction. 

Both groups were statistically 
significantly oriented, indicating 
that loggerhead turtles are ca- 
pable of distinguishing between 
magnetic fields of different longi- 
tudes along the same latitude. 

Furthermore, both groups 
swam towards the direction that 
would lead them back to the 
coast of North America, where 
most loggerhead sea turtles live 
as juveniles. 

The directions the turtles 
swam in also avoided numer- 
ous natural obstacles such as the 


Guinea Current and southeast | 


branch of Canary Currents be- 
tween North America and the 
Cape Verde Islands that may 
have displaced the turtles off 
course. 

The turtles’ ability to use both 
longitudinal and latitudinal in- 
formation suggests that they use 


at least two distinct and varying | 


geomagnetic characteristics of 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Results of this study show that 
turtles use a bicoordinate mag- 
netic map in navigation — a skill 
long suspected but never proven 
in animals. 


Loggerhead turtles’ internal | 


representation of the magnetic 
map is unknown. It is also pos- 
sible that hatchling turtles use 


other cues to guide their migra- | 


tory route. 

How animals detect both lati- 
tudinal and longitudinal differ- 
ences remains unknown. In ad- 
dition to magnetic bicoordinate 
maps, other possible sensory 
information includes sensitivity 
of biological clock to time differ- 
ences, olfactory cues and infra- 
sound. 


ECHNOLOGY 


Sunspots’ absence 
due to shifting of 
Sun’s plasma 


A new computer model sug- 
gests that the absence of sunspots 
at the end of the most recent so- 
lar cycle may be due to shifting 
speeds of plasma inside the sun. 

The study, published in Na- 
ture, attempts to explain several 
recent deviations observed in the 
sun’s normal cycle of activ ity. 

Specifically, the recent lull in 
solar activity has been long and 
quiet. Sunspots appear at a regu- 
lar cycle, which correlates with 
changes in the sun’s magnetic 
activity. As the magnetic activ- 
ity increases, the number of sun- 
spots also increases. 

Sunspot activity is of particu- 
lar interest to scientists because 
they give rise to solar flares and 
other magnetic storms. 

[his surge in solar activity 
can have a devastating impact on 
Earth, knocking out power grids 
and communication satellites. 

Solar cycles typically occur at 
a fairly regular 11-year cycle. The 
last solar cycle peaked in 2001 
and was supposed to end in 2008. 

But the sun stayed asleep, 
displaying a weak magnetic 
field. The sun remained mostly 
spotless for an extra 15 months 
beyond what astronomers pre- 
dicted. 

In the new model, Dibyendu 
Nandy of the Indian Institute of 
Science Education and Research 
and colleagues propose that the 
“conveyor belt” of plasma inside 
the sun ran quickly at first and 
then slowed down. 

The plasma flow, called the 
meridional circulation, carries 

| the magnetic fields from the 
sun’s interior to its surface. 

Unfortunately, recent observa- 
tions of the sun appear to clash 
with the model. More observa- 
tions, especially with NASA‘s 
fairly new Solar Dynamics Ob- 
servatory, will be necessary in 
order to clear up the issue. 
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Neutron stars may have superconducting superfluid at their cores. 


Briefs in Space 


Superfluids are 
at the centers of 
exploded stars 


Astronomers have observed a 
strange form of superconducting 
matter called a superfluid at the 
ultradense core of an exploded 
star. 

Using the Chandra X-ray Ob- 
servatory, scientists observed a 
rapid dip in temperature of Cas- 
siopeia A (Cas A), a neutron star. 

The star, located 11,000 light 
years away, exploded approxi- 
mately 330 years ago. A neutron 
star is the remnant left behind 
when a massive star ends its life 
in a supernova explosion. 

Researchers fgund that the 
core temperature decreased by 
four percent within the last ten 
years. The large temperature 
drop is evidence of the strange 
state of matter. 

Superfluidity is a friction-free 
state of matter, and superfluids 
created in labs here on Earth ex- 
hibit remarkable properties. 

The superfluid observed in 
the core of the neutron star con- 
sists of charged particles. The 
presence of charged particles al- 
lows the super- 
fluid to behave 
like a supercon- 
ductor, allowing 
electric current 
to flow with no 
resistance. 

Cas A's tem- 
perature de- 
crease is con- 
sistent with 
current theory, 
which predicts 
that a neutron 
star should un- 
dergo a distinct 
cool down dur- 
ing the transi- 
tion to the su- 
perfluid state. 
Scientists be- 
lieve the cooling 
process 
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Sunspots usually operate on a regular 11-year cycle that currently seems disrupted 


will continue for another few de- 
cades. 

While on Earth superfluidity 
is mostly observed at tempera- 
tures near absolute zero (-273°C), 
in the core of the neutron star, the 
superfluid is formed at tempera- 
tures near one billion degrees 
Celsius. 

The strong nuclear force is able 
to hold particles closely together. 

The findings, collected sepa- 
rately by two teams of scientists, 
will appear in the journal Month- 
ly Notices of the Royal Astronomical 
Society Letters as well as the jour- 
nal Physical Review Letters. 


Planets and small 
stars form when 
bigger stars nap 


Stars form in fits and starts, 
with alternating periods of high 
and low brightness. 

New research suggests the 
low-brightness resting periods, 
which may last for several thou- 
sand years, are crucial to the 
birth of planets and smaller stars 
that eventually orbit the mature 
parent star. 

The original star forms from 
a cloud of dust and gas that col- 
lapses under its own gravity to 
form the star in the middle. 

During periods when the par- 
ent star is bright and active, its 
radiation keeps this disc stable. 

However, when the star is in 
an inactive period, the disc of 
dust and gas becomes unstable. 

Fragments of the disc can col- 
lapse to form planets or smaller 
stars known as brown dwarfs. 

Brown dwarfs are not massive 
enough to have hydrogen fusion 
reactions at their cores. 

This mechanism may be the 
most significant reason that ac- 
counts for. the formatino of low- 
er-mass and brown dwarf stars. 


— Briefs by Husain Danish and 
Ann Wang 


Battery, heal thyself: Microspheres help batteries self-repair 


DISCHARGE 


; HUSAIN DANISH] SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY EDITOR 
(A) Lithium ion batteries have three major components: an anode (negatively charged), a cathode (positively charged) and a separator between the two. Charge and discharge 
cycles of the battery essentially involve the movement of ions between the anode and cathode through the separator. (B) When charging the battery, current is pumped 
into the cathode, which forces lithium ions through the separator into the anode. (C) When the battery is discharged, such as when it is being used to power other devices, 
the lithium ions flow back across to the cathode, which generates current. (D) Over time, however, these repeated charge and discharge cycles cause the anode to swell 
and shrink, leading to the development of cracks in the anode. These cracks disrupt the flow of current and eventually kill the battery. (E) Engineers at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign have developed microcapsules that are embedded in the anode to counteract this cracking. (F) When the cracks form, the plastic shells of the 
microspheres break open, releasing a liquid metal, gallium indium, into the gap. The metal restores the flow of current across the cracks and increases the battery's lifespan. 
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Men's Lacrosse troubled by Princeton, dismantle Manhattan (‘WS quest starts on 
By MIKE PORAMBO right fool jor baseball 


Staff Writer 
eighth to seal the deal. 
Eagleson, a first team All 
American last season, recorded 
his first win of the season, giving 
up six hits and three earned runs 
to go along with three walks and 
five strikeouts. Sophomore AJ 
Hellow, juniors Aaron Schwartz 


of the defense was not matched 
by the offense, which struggled 


early in the second half to take a 
7-1 lead, which lasted the remain- 


“We need to grow up fast,” 
added Pietromala. 


to score for the entirety of the The Jays 


game. The team’s first goal came 
from senior Kyle Wharton three 


bounced back on 


der of the quarter. The Jays had 
opportunities, however, but most 


of them ended with- 


In a game where the ball spent 
more time on the ground than 
in the nets of players’ sticks, the 
eighth ranked Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse team fell to 10th ranked 
Princeton, 8-3, in front of nearly 
4,000 people at Homewood Field 
last Saturday. 

Opening their season with 
a loss to Hofstra, the Tigers im- 


Wednesday night against Man- 


minutes into the second quarter, 
as senior midfielder Mark Go- 
odrich fed Wharton with a nice 
pass who buried the shot. second 

Throughout the second and of 
third quarters, the game looked 
more like a hockey match with 


By ALEX SARG EAUNT 
Staff Writer 


out shot attempts. In 
Hopkins'’s first eight 
the 


seven 


possessions ot 
half, 


ended in 


Hopkins baseball, ranked 
sixth in the nation, took down 

| the York Spartans 6-2 last 
Wednesday in Baltimore in their 


them 
turnovers as the Jays 


had only one shot 


prove to 1-1 on the season while 
the Jays record their first loss of 
the season, falling to 3-1. The Jays 
have been unable to beat the Ti- 


gers the past three years. 


In Hopkins'’s first three games 


this season, the team had been 


able to score the first goal of the 
game on its first shot. This time 


that honor belonged to Princeton 
with Tyler Moni scoring just 58 
seconds into the game to take a 
1-0 lead. 

That lead became three when 
Forest Sonnenfeldt scored an un- 
assisted goal with a flag down, 
and Princeton capitalized on 
their extra-man opportunity as 
freshman Tom Schreiber scored 
54 seconds later. 

Down 3-0 only six minutes 
into the game, the Blue Jay de- 
fense began to buckle down, 
holding the Tigers scoreless for 
more than 20 minutes, as sopho- 
more goalie Pierce Bassett made 
saves and the first defensive unit 
forced weak shots. 

Jay defenders sophomore 
Chris Lightner and freshman 
Jack Reilly delivered punishing 
hits to opposing players. How- 
ever, the aggression and intensity 


Hopkins’ Sound Body Challenge running full speed ahead 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Staff Writer 


For junior Alex Villa, staying 
fit has been a top priority dur- 
ing his time at Hopkins. Starting 
this semester, the former varsity 
athlete hopes to make it a pri- 
ority for the rest of the student 
body as well. 

“T have always enjoyed physi- 
cal activities and staying in shape 
so I had a predisposition to start- 
ing something like this,” he said. 

Villa is : 


the founder this and up 
of the Sound until mid- 
Body Chal- way through 
lenge (SBC), February it | 
a campus- was nothing | 
wide com- but a stack of 
petition papers and 
with the aim thoughts,” 
of helping Villa said. 
students im- aelsorrne 
prove their 7) (ees seeencccMl nee a a ee | most re- 
health and warding 
wellness part of 
through a this whole 
competi- thing is that 
tive, fitness- people are 
oriented really par- 
program ticipating. 
designed to The fact 
improve diet that many 
and physical people are 
activity. motivated 
In just COURTESY OF ERICGOODMAN _ to try is just 
its first se- Alex Villa has been an integral part of developing Hopkins’s Sound Body Challenge, a friendly fitness competition open to all Hopkins students. outstand- 
mester, the ing. When I 


SBC already has close to 100 par- 
ticipants, a testament to both the 
organization of the program and 
the desire of many individuals 
on campus to get into shape. 
“The SBC has given me many 
good incentives to go workout,” 
junior Matt Fernandez said. 
“I may not be a Calvin Klein 
model anytime soon, but this is 


Hopkins 3, 
Princeton 3 


Hopkins 10, 
Manhattan 3 


the ball spending a lot of time 
near midfield on the ground and 
in-and-out of players’ sticks. The 
Tigers, however, won the contest 
in ground balls 38-21. 

“The game was won and lost 
between the said head 
coach Dave Pietromala. “It came 
down to loose balls, and they 
were hungrier.” ; 

The Tigers ended the half with 
a three-goal flurry to take a 6-1 
lead into halftime as Schreiber 
scored his second of the day with 
3:41 to play, then Mike Grossman 
got past his defender and beat 
Bassett from in close to make it 
5-1, and Schreiber notched his 
third with 14 seconds left to play 
in the half on an extra man op- 
portunity. 

The Tigers finished the day 
scoring two extra man goals in 
four opportunities while the Jays 
failed to convert on both of their 
EMOs. 

The third quarter was filled 
with sloppy play from both 
teams, something the Jays could 
not afford to do down 6-1. The 
ball continued to spend most of 
its time on the ground with both 
teams violently scraping for it. 

The Tigers scored a quick goal 


lines,” 


the first time since I’ve arrived 
at college that I’ve made a con- 
scious effort to stay fit.” 

The SBC's participants regis- 
tered for the challenge as mem- 
bers of teams, with progress 
evaluated during semi-weekly 
fitness assessments that will 
measure improvements in body 
fat percentage, body mass index 
and hip to waist ratio, among 
other things. 

Points are awarded to teams 
based on active participation at 


recreation center fitness classes, 
diligence in keeping up with 
each_ participant’s personal 
wellness plan, supporting the 
Athletes Serving Athletes non- 
profit, and partaking in other 
small, health related activi- 
ties. Prizes, including an iPad 
and other apple products, are 
awarded to the most successful 


attempt during that 
stretch 

Another goal by 
Schreiber one minute 
into the fourth quar- 
the deal, 
capping his four goal 
night. Senior Chris 
Boland and Whar- 
ton managed to beat 


ter sealed 


goalie Tyler Fiorito in 
the fourth quarter to 
make the final score © 
8-3. ; 

Fiorito made nine 
on the day, 
making three im- 
portant ones down the stretch as 
the Jays attempted to come back. 
Fiorito managed to save shots 
from Boland and sophomore mid- 
fielder John Greeley from point- 
blank range to ensure victory. 

“(The offense] couldn't get into 
a rhythm,” said Wharton. “Down 
6-1 at halftime, it’s not possible 
to come back with so many turn- 
overs.” 

Indeed, the Jays committed al- 
most twice as many turnovers as 
the Tigers (15-8), as Hopkins sent 
passes flying over players’ heads 
and Princeton defenders success- 
fully knocked balls loose. 


Saves 


individuals and teams. 

There are three tracks for in- 
dividual wellness — burning fat, 
building muscle, and improv- 
ing athletic performance — each 
with its own set of parameters. 

For example, improving ath- 


letic performance is being run by, , 


the ROTC, whiéh assesses every- 
one based on the Army Physical 
Fitness Test. For the burning fat 
track, participants aspire to lose 
15-20 pounds, up to 4 percent of 
body fat and improve fitness. 


Villa’s inspiration for the 
SBC came from a “biggest 
loser” competition that his 
fraternity, Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
holds each semester in order to 
encourage brothers to stay in 
shape. He had the vision to try 
to expand this into a school- 
wide competition. 

Villa did so with support 


JOREBOARD 


Hopkins 13 


Hopkins 9, 
Vassar 0 


EDDIE WANG/ STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Senior Matt Dolente was 13 for 14 in face-offs for the Jays. | u 
| seemed to have the Jays’ offense 


Rutgers-Newark 6 


| 
hattan, winning 10-3 in a tone- | 
setting victory. Hopkins’s Greeley | 
and sophomore midfielder John 
Ranagan both had two goals in | 
the match. This was an important | 
game for the team heading into | 
Saturday’s matchup. 

The team then travels down to 
M&I Bank Stadium this weekend | 
to compete in the Konica Minolta | 
Face-Off Classic. The Jays take on | 
Baltimore rival UMBC at 4:00 p.m, | 
after the first ranked Syracuse 
plays 20th ranked Georgetown 
at 11:00 am. and nineth ranked | 
Cornell takes on second ranked 
Virginia at 1:30 p.m. 


from a combination of fraternity 
brothers, fellow students, the 
recreation center’s fitness staff 
(including Anne Tillinghast, 
the assistant athletic director re- 
sponsible for fitness), the Center 
for Health and Wellness Educa- 


tion, and sponsorship from the.|. . 


Hopkins Technology Store and 
Sandella’s. In addition, he re- 
ceived grants from the Alumni 
Association and the Office of | 
Student Life. 

“I spent months and months 


planning | 


look at the check in sheets for 
classes at the recreation cen- 
ter there are often 10-plus SBC 
participants at each class.” 

One of the people who has 
been most impressed with the 
SBC is senior Max Wieder, one of 
Villa’s fraternity brothers and the 
main organizer of the aforemen- 
tioned biggest loser competition. 
Wieder, a varsity fencer, feels 
that fitness challenges are much 
more effective than just regular 
dieting. 

“When you are dieting it can 
be hard to stick with it because 
you may get stressed or lazy, but 
when you have something on the 
line, such as prizes, you'll work 
harder for it,” he said. “The fact 
that there are incentives to go to 
fitness classes is great,,and any 
time I'm at a class it is always 
completely full.” 

Villa hopes one day to pos- 
sibly expand the Sound Body 
Challenge to nearby universi- 
ties, but for now he is extremely 
pleased with how things have 
progressed and hopes to inspire 
more students to achieve their fit- 
ness goals. 


season opener. 
For Blue Jay baseball, when it 


rains it pours and Hopkins was 


able to utilize a powerful first in- 
ning to propel them to victory 


| with home runs from senior out- 


fielder Jesse Sikorski, sophomore 


| designated hitter Zach Small and 


grad student second baseman 
Steve Bejsiuk. Each homer went 
over the right field wall and gave 
Hopkins a 5-0 lead and set the 
tone for a pitching duel which 
was what the rest of the game 
turned into. 

York starter Bryan Palumbo 


in check to start the game af- 
ter he forced sophomore right 
fielder Chris Vonderschmidt to 
foul out and picked off junior 
center fielder Sam Wernick, who 
reached base on a single to open 
the game,, to make it two outs. 
Palumbo, however, could not 
handle the heart of the order 
and after junior third baseman 
Aaron Borenstein singled to left 
field, Sikorski and Small crushed 
back to back bombs and broke 
it wide open. Palumbo then hit 
sophomore first baseman Chris 
Wilhelm which was followed by 
Bejsiuk’s homer. Hopkins never 


| looked back. 


Behind a _ potent offense, 
Hopkins’s pitching was stellar 
against the Spartans. Junior Alex 
Eliopoulos got the win, giving 
up just one hit, one walk and two 
strikeouts in three innings of 
work. Junior Sam Eagleson, who 
started on Tuesday against Rut- 
gers-Newark, took the mound 
in the fourth and gave up York’s 
first run, but held the Spartans 
hitless and scoreless in the fifth 
and sixth. 

-Grad student Matt Weigand 
and juniors Garrett Gomez and 
Blake Platt closed out the game 


‘with a scoreless inning a piece. 


York was held scoreless un- 
til the fourth inning when, after 
two errors and a balk, Justin Co- 
hen was able to score on a sacri- 
fice fly. Their other run came in 
the eighth when second baseman 
Kyle Cook doubled to left field, 
then scored on a fielder’s choice. 

Hopkins’s lone run follow- 
ing the giant first inning came 
in the bottom of the eight when 
Borenstein flied out to center 
field, scoring senior ‘shortstop 
Tim Rappazzo who reached 
base on a walk. 

For the game, Borenstein and 
Bejsiuk each had two hits and 
combined for three RBIs. 

Next up for the Jays was Rut- 
gers-Newark whom they also 
played in Baltimore. The Jays 
improved to 2-0 following the 
13-6 victory. 

This time, though, Hopkins 
faced some adversity early after 
they went down 1-0 when se- 
nior Patrick Reitmeyer gave the 
Scarlett Raiders 1-0 lead with a 
solo shot of Sam Eagleson in the 
top of the first. 

The Jays responded quickly 
though, scoring two runs in the 
bottom of the first after a double 
from Sikorski and a single by 
Small both drove in runs. 

Down 6-4 in the third, Hop- 
kins grad student catcher Joe 
Borelli crushed a grand slam 
for his fifth career homer and 
gave Hopkins a lead they 
would not surrender. Senior 
outfielder Anthony Venditti 
added another home run in the 


“We want to change the way 
some people look at fitness,” 
he said. “New Year’s resolu- 
tions are always great initial 
motivation, but we’re striving 


and Ryan Scherich, Platt, and 
grad student Weigand all saw ac- 
tion on the mound as well. 

Several fresh 
stepped up in the early going as 
the Jays try to replace some top 
notch players they will lose to 
graduation. Eagleson noted three 
specifically. 

“Chris Wilhelm, a sophomore, 
is stepping up big for us this year 
and everyone expects him to con- 
tinue doing so; his work has paid 
off,” Eagleson said. “Aaron Bor- 
renstein is playing a very solid 
third base, and Matt Weigand, af- 
ter coming off a year of surgery, 
is looking great and is expected 
to be one of the best pitchers any- 
one will see this year.” 

Pitching in both contests, Sam 
has been the beneficiary of a 
dominating offense led by Sikor- 
ski, the nation’s RBI leader a sea- 
son ago, Small and Borelli who 
combined for three homers and 
11 RBIs in their first two games. 

“Tt has made the pitchers’ jobs 
easier because every run they 
score is a little more weight off 
our shoulders,” Eagleson contin- 
ued. Also, the confidence that the 
pitchers have in the hitters allow 
us to just throw our game, know- 
ing that the hitters will help us 
out.” 

The team is also glad to simply 
be playing outdoors in the begin- 
ning of March. With no blizzards 
to speak of this year in Baltimore, 
the Jays’ diamond is in playable 
shape, allowing the team to get 
more game experience than usu- 
al before they travel to Arizona 
during spring break. 

“It’s great to get to play a 
few games before Ariz. be- 
cause we can kind of get into a 
groove before playing all those 
games,” Wernick said. “It lets 
us work out all the kinks be- 
fore playing some really good 
competition.” 

Hopkins had its third game 
of the young season on the road 
against Widener Wednesday af- 
ternoon. Widener advanced to 
the Mid-Atlantic Regionals last 
year, so they were sure to be a 
formidable foe. 

With Eliopolous on _ the 
bump again, the Jays felt con- 
fident, however. In the early 
going, Hopkins would be hurt 
by a few defensive miscues and 
several hard hits that found 
gloves. Down 2-0 in the sixth, 
the Jays were sparked by an 
infield single by sophomore in- 
fielder Ryan Zakskeski. He was 
followed by Sikorski and Small 
singles, as well as an RBI field- 
er’s choice by sophomore first 
baseman Jeff Lynch to give the 
Jays a 3-2 lead. 

The score would remain close 
until the eighth when Hopkins 
scored five runs with help from 
two Widener errors and a two- 
run home run from Small. 

Up 8-2 in the bottom of the 
ninth, the game seemed to be in 
the bag for the Jays. However, the 
Pride stormed back with some 
key hits including two home 
runs and loaded the bases down 
just 8-7. Scherich got a ground 
ball back to the mound to end the 
game and secure Hopkins’s third 
win. 

Eliopolous went 6.2 innings 
and surrendered zero earned 
runs. The Jays next play Alvernia 
on Tuesday at home. 


faces have 
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for developing lifelong healthy 
Senior Jesse Sikorski is leading the Hopkins offense this season batting .538 with a homer. 


habits.” 
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Candance Rossi notched her 
100th career point on Saturday 
during a 15-8 win over Stony 
Brook. Rossi, a junior, went to 


Farmingdale high 
school on Long Is- 
land, less than 30 
miles from Stony 
Brook. ; 

Rossi had plenty 
of support in the 
stands from her fam- 
ily and friends as she 
scored two goals and 
added three assists. 

During the game, 
Hopkins scored first 
with an assist from 
Rossi to Rachel Bal- 
latori. Stony Brook 
answered back 
within three min- 
utes. The remainder 
of the first half was 
back and forth until 
it ended all knotted 
up at four. 


SPORTS 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


CANDACE ROSSI - WOMEN'S LACROSSE 


how she'll make that happen. 
“lL have 
week,” 


new 
Rossi said 


ideas 


atter graduation 


Rossi fed fellow 
junior Colleen Mc- 


FILE PHOTO 


every 
about what 
she plans to do this summer or 


For now, though, Rossi is just 
enjoying college life. She lives in 


Despite her carefree attitude 
off the field, Rossi has a reputa- 
tion as being one of the feistiest, 
most aggressive athletes with a 
lacrosse stick. 

“Candace is really aggres- 
sive, both defensively and of- 
fensively,” sophomore Court- 
ney Schweizer praised. 

Schweizer pointed out that Ros- 
si has an impressive repertoire of 
powerful dodges and aggressive 
moves that drive the low attacker 
to the cage. On the field Rossi isn’t 
afraid of anyone, always ready 
to return a stiff check or snatch a 
clutch interception, because Can- 
dace Rossi is a competitor. 

Only 11 other Lady Jays have 
scored 100 points in their Divi- 
sion | careers. In the first four 
games of the season, Rossi has 
totaled 15 points on ten goals 
and five assists in large part due 
to her extremely efficient shoot 
ing, percentage of .500. She is the 
first junior to reach the 100-point 
milestone since 2006. 

Next to reach 100 career points 
is McCaffrey, who leads the team 
this season with 16 points. Mc- 


Caffrey early in the 

second half to put Hopkins up by 

two goals. Less than five minutes 

later Rossi found Ballatori again 
to extend the Jay lead to five. 

Rossi nabbed her first goal of 
the game with just over ten min- 
utes remaining on a free position 
shot. Then McCaffrey returned the 
favor and assisted Rossi on the 14th 

Hopkins goal of the afternoon. 

Rossi put only four shots on 
goal against Stony Brook — half 
of which found the back of the 
net. Her third assist was a game 
high and only fellow attacker 
McCaffrey had more points (six). 

In the classroom Rossi is a 
global environment change and 
sustainability major. 

“I know, it’s a mouthful,” she 
said. Rossi has a burning desire 
to make the world a better place 
even if she doesn’t know exactly 


Rossi padded her stats with two assists on Wednesday. 


a brownstone with five of her fel- 
low upperclassman teammates, 
which she says is a blast. She’s 
also as laid back, relaxed and 
chill as they come. 

“T don't really get stressed out; 
I like to just go with it,” she said. 

It's this easy-going attitude 
that has the Jays’s team chemis- 
try and morale at an all time high 
so far this season. 

“Everyone just follows her 
lead,” fellow goal-scorer Colleen 
McCaffrey said. “Candace makes 
practice more fun for everyone. 
And off the field she keeps it 
loose. She is always going with 
the flow, making it easier for ev- 
eryone.” 

The off-field camaraderie cer- 
tainly translates to success on the 
field. Rossi noted that more than 
ever the team is playing as a unit. 


Caffrey has 90 career points and 
will certainly join Rossi in the 
record books 
shortly. The 


two juniors 


Both Rossi and McCaffrey 
were All-Americans in high 
school and have played together 
on the front line of every game in 
their two plus years as Jays. 

“Candace knows how to score 
and makes it look easy,” McCaf- 
frey said. “Candace and I have 
been playing together for three 
years and now we are always 
looking for each other. I can al- 
most sense where she will be on 
the field,” McCaffrey said. 

With plenty of help from Mc- 
Caffrey, Rossi is leading the Jays 
to a winning season. The win 
over Stony Brook gave Hopkins a 
3-1 record on the season. 

Rossi has a very deep under- 
standing for the game and rec- 
ognizes how quickly the team 
is improving. “We've learned 
a lot already.” Rossi went on to 
explain that the second half has 
been the deciding factor in their 
first four games. 

“We froze up in the second 
half against Princeton, but the 
second half against Stony Brook 
was a different story.” 

Wednesday was more of the 
same for Rossi and her team- 
mates when they set out to beat 
cross-town rival 
Towson. 

“T don’t like 


make a great 
goal-scoring 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


to lose to Tow- 
son,” Rossi said, 
who aimed to 


tandem. 
Rossi ad- Year: junior 
mits McCaf- Major: global environment 


avenge last sea- 
son’s loss to the 


frey is one of change and sustainability Tigers. 
her top scor- The Jays 
ing partners Attackman Candace dominated the 
on the field. Rossi notched her game, winning 
The two have 100th career point this 10-1 on the back 
played togeth- past weekend in a win of Rossi’s two 
er for three against Stony Brook assists and Mc- 
years. becoming just the 11th |] Caffrey’s three 
“We just |] Lady Jay in their Divi- goals. 
know each || sion | history to reach Now 4-1, 
other so well, that plateau. Rossi and the 
and that Jays hope to 
comes from keep up the 
playing _to- good work 


‘gether a lot,” Rossi said. 


Shegoskt, 
. Hahn lead 
Jays.in New 
York City 


By MIKE KANEN 
Sports Editor 


Although this weekend’s Co- | 
lumbia Last Chance Meet in New | 
York City was not a team meet for 
Hopkins, the Blue Jays still left | 
their mark with several impres- 


sive individual performances. 


Both the men’s and women’s 
teams sent just a handful of run- 
ners to New York to try their 
hand against some stiff Division 
I competition. The women would 
line up with the likes of Villano- 
va, Virginia, UConn and George- 
town, while the men would face 
off alongside Columbia, Syracuse 


and Providence. 


Hopkins’s' men’s team sent 
four runners, two of which are 
The team’s standout 
performer of the day was senior 
Brandon Hahn who broke the 


seniors. 


indoor mile school record with a 
fast-pace of 4:19.20. Dominic Cal- 
lon of Providence took first place 
with a time of 4:00.30. 

The Jays also sent senior Elliot 
Wehner, sophomore Ben Press 
and freshman Steve Hyland to 
race in the 800-meter. Wehner 
ran in 1:55.85 to finish 24th, while 
Press and Hyland came in 32nd 
and 33rd, respectively. 

On the women’s side, the Lady 
Jays competed in three events 
on the weekend: freshman Lara 
Shegoski ran the 5000-meter, a 
quartet of ladies ran the distance 
medley relay which included 

senior Elizabeth Laseter and 
sophomore Annie Monagle who 
doubled in the 800-meter race. 

Shegoski provisionally quali- 
fied for the NCAAs by beating 
her personal record by over ten: 
seconds, running in 17:37.39. The 
medley relay of Laseter,, Mona- 
gle, junior Alison Smith and 
freshman Maggie Shelton also 
provisionally qualified for the 
NCAAs with a season-best time 
of 12:08.58. 

_ Monagle and Laseter finished 
in 14th and 16th in the 800, re- 
spectively. They return to action 
this weekend in Columbus, Ohio. 


against Georgetown next week. 


‘Men’s club squash back and better than ever 


By YEN THENG TAN 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins Squash is back. After 
| a decade-long hiatus, Hopkins 
has finally reemerged in the col- 
| legiate squash scene with a re- 
| sounding bang. From a five-man 
| team last year in the Emerging 
| Teams Division and _ finishing 
59th nationally, the men’s team 
fielded a full team at this year’s 
nationals at Harvard, seeded 
34th and competing in the “E” 
division alongside varsity teams 
such as MIT and Haverford. 
Seeded second within their 
division, Hopkins entered the 
nationals confident in adding 
another piece of hardware to 


Golden Bears Raza Hussain, Jatia 
Humanshu and Julian Gill barely 
edged out the Jays with several 
games going past 11 points. 


With the game already lost at — 


5-3, it was up to senior Rajnush 
Agarwal to inject some justice 
into the match scores. He did it 
in style, sweeping Cal’s top seed 
Aditya Gupta in three straight 
games 11-8, 11-5, 11-6, in fewer 
than 20 minutes. 

Hopkins continued national 
play on the next day in the conso- 
lations, brushing aside University 
of Washington 7-2 to move onto 
the consolation finals held at MIT. 

Facing another veteran in the 
collegiate circuit, Boston College, 
the Jays were expected to have a 


their budding collection. Yet an 
early and heartbreaking 5-4 loss 
to collegiate squash veterans UC 
Berkeley meant that they were 
prematurely out of contention. 


Strong performances from ju- 
nior Michael Choi, senior Simran 
Hundal and freshman Ryan Dal- 
ey got the Jays off to a good start, 
but unexpected losses from the 
rest of the usually strong lower 
ladder players led to the game 


hinging on the middle ladder. 


Hopkins didn’t have enough 


to take down Cal though, as 


COURTESY OF YEN THANG TAN 


Hopkins squash was redeveloped this year and is already playing top competition. 


tight game. Indeed it was, with 
six matches going beyond four 
games. Although the Jays ulti- 
mately lost 5-4, the match could 
not overshadow the Jays’s incred- 
ible season which included a na- 
tional title run and overall record 
of 13-4. 

_The season began back in Oc- 
tober, when Hopkins squash held 
its first ever round robin tourna- 
ment at the nearby Meadow Mill 
Athletic Club. The result was dis- 
appointing but expected against 
club team powerhouses George- 


town and Virginia, who both 
won 8-1 and 5-4 respectively. 

The team regrouped, and after 
a month of intense training, the 
Hopkins team began its away 
games. Beginning with convinc- 
ing wins against Swarthmore 
and Bard at the former’s home- 
coming weekend in Philadelphia, 
to close victories against Buck- 
nell, UNC Chapel Hill, Fordham 
and University of Washington at 
the November Naval Academy 
round robins, the Jays went on 
a six-game unbeaten run before 
finally succumbing to varsity gi- 
ants George Washington. 

Rejuvenated after a long 
winter break, the Hopkins team 
regained its momentum when 
they hosted their second round 
robin tournament in early Feb., 
this time accommodating six 
teams traveling from as far as 
Charleston, Virginia and Ithaca, 
New York. 

Led by sophomore captain 
Yen Theng Tan and first-seeded 
Agarwal, the men dominated 
the tournament, going 6-0 and 
even defeating club team titans 
Georgetown 5-4 in a fiercely con- 
tested first game. 

With the match scores at 4-4, 
it was up to Agarwal to win or 
lose the match. Facing a more il- 
lustrious opponent in Nigel An- 
thony, a highly ranked Scottish 
exchange student at Georgetown, 
Agarwal displayed enormous te- 
nacity and grit to take the match 
3-2, with the final game going to 
a nail-biting 16-14. 

There were several note- 
worthy performances includ- 
ing impressive play by sopho- 
more Ganesh Swaminathan 
and freshmen Nathan Li, Yoni 
Krupski and Janvier Chalopin. 
Together the team wrapped up 
an undefeated weekend. 

Over the course of the sea- 
son, Hopkins jumped 25 places 
in the national rankings, eas- 
ily the most for any school this 
year, and quite possibly ever. 
Only Columbia University, who 
ascended 15 spots in their first 
year as a varsity sport, came 
close to Hopkins’s climb. 

One year in, the Hopkins 
men’s squash team is now among 
the top five club teams in the na- 
tion, and next season only prom- 
ises to be even more successful. 
Tune in next week for a recap of 
the women’s season! 


WV. Basketball finish 
impressive season 22-6 


By CLAYTON RISCHE 
Sports Editor 


The women’s basketball team 
finished their season this week- 
end at Christopher Newport. The 
Blue Jays had entered the NCAA 
tournament 21-5 after an exciting 
weekend last week which includ- 
ed the Centennial Conference 
Championship. Hopkins faced 
off against Richard Stockton on 
Friday, winning 76-68. The Jays 
came back the next day against 
the host, Newport, and lost 81-62. 

With her final performances 
as a Jay, senior Lyndsay Burton 
closed out the weekend with 
a career-high 31-point perfor- 
mance against Stockton. She re- 
mained strong in her leading role 
on the team. 

Junior Chantel Mattiola had a 
great game as well, making plays 
all around the court. She fin- 
ished with 14 points, six assists, 
four rebounds and two steals on 
the game. Her influence at every 
point in the game was instru- 
mental in providing opportuni- 
ties for the Jays to keep Stockton 
down. Sophomore Alex Vassila 
was also a force to be reckoned 
with, scoring 12 points, nabbing 
eight rebounds and making four 
blocks. 

The first half of the game fin- 
ished with a score of 35-24 in fa- 
vor of Hopkins. Just before time 
ran out in the first, the ladies 
went on a run of ten unanswered 
points. Hopkins came back from 
the half and upped the lead to 55- 
35 with less than ten minutes left. 
Stockton managed to get within 
eight points with around five 
minutes left, but failed to capi- 
talize as the Jays went on an 18-6 
run. 

Stockton’s lead player, sopho- 
more Aspen Price-Perry, who 
scored 21 points, was joined by 
another sophomore, Che’Na 
Thompson (13 points, five re- 
bounds, four assists and three 
steals) and junior LaTonya Oliver 
(13 points, five rebounds, three 


| blocks and three steals). 


Stockton’s players definitely 
deserve some credit for putting 
in their great effort against the 
Jays. 

With this victory, Hopkins ad- 
vanced to the Round of 32. Their 
next game was against a strong 
opponent, Newport. Before the 
game started, Newport was 26-3 
on the season. 

In the game against Newport, 
Burton still played a significant 
role on the court, but was re- 
strained by the defense of the 
other team. She still managed 
to nab a double-double, scoring 
14 and grabbing ten rebounds. 
While the score implies a game 
that wasn’t close, that’s far from 
the truth as Hopkins and New- 
port remained within ten points 
or less of one another for much of 
the game. 

Freshman Fatu Conteh was 
thrown on NCAA Division 
Ill’s lead scorer, senior Chelsie 
Schweers. 

Unfortunately for Hopkins, 
no matter who was placed on 
Schweers, she managed to tally 
up the points anyways, scoring a 
playoff record 37 on the night. 

On offense, the Jays followed 
Burton’s example, with several 
players contributing double 
digits in points. Junior Kat Fox 
scored 12 points, joined by Matti- 
ola and Conteh, who both scored 
ten apiece. 

Looking back at the last sea- 
son and even the past several 
seasons, this squad was perhaps 
the best in at least the past four 
years here at Hopkins. If the team 
had managed to stay healthy 
throughout the season, perhaps 
there’s a chance they could have 


gone further in the tournament 
or could have won the conference 
championship. 

No matter what “could have 
been,” it shouldn't be interpreted 
in a negative light. The fact that 
people can say that this squad 
“could have” reached places in- 
dicates the level of respect they 
commanded on the court during 
each game. This team had great 
potential and talent, and not only 
that, they took that potential and 
achieved a great deal with it. 
With a great record of 22-6, this 
squad has plenty to show and 
will have plenty more to show in 
the coming years. 

These Jays knew how to work 
together and will have the op- 
portunity to work together again 
in the future. The team will miss 
the two graduating seniors, Siob- 
han Callanan and Burton, but 
they can take heart in knowing 
that much of their formula will 
be retained next year as well. 

Conteh, who had been a 
stand-out freshman this season, 
had a few words to share. She 
said, “We were able to rise to the 
occasion every day and give it all 
we had. Being on this team is so 
much fun because I’m around a 
group of girls who are always 
fun yet constantly pushing each 
other; we’re a family. Our seniors 
did an outstanding job leading 
our team. They set a very high 
standard for the upperclassman 
to follow which is more than any- 
one can ask for.” 

Callanan said, “This team is 
one that Ill remember forever, 
yes we had a great season, the 
best season Hopkins has had ina 
long time, but it’s not just the 22-6 
record that will be remembered 
by the 13 girls on our team. Bas- 
ketball was so much more than 
that.” 

Callanan then said, “We won 
games because of the competitive 
yet supportive environment that 
was created. Everyone worked 
hard,in practice trying to make 
both. themselves. and. the, girls 
standing next to them better, 
which in turn made our team as 
a whole better. I truly believe that 
this will follow over to next year, 
and the 11 returning girls will 
now have the experience of hav- 
ing been to the NCAAs, so they 
can hopefully keep advancing 
farther than we did last year.” 

Callanan’s words ring strong 
with pride in her team. Having 
put the work and time into it for 
the past four years, it comes as 
no surprise. Playing on a varsity 
team in college is probably one of 
the greatest times in an athlete's 
life. 

“I can guarantee that next 
year’s senior class (Fox, Mattiola 
and Steph Fong) will be great 
leaders and role models for their 
team and will do everything in 
their power to make it an even 
better season than any before.” 

Seniors that were able to both 
carry the team spirit and incite 
it in their teammates are tough 
to come by. It is the leadership 
of an upperclassman that can 
bring out the potential in their 
teammates, and that’s precisely 
what t he Lady Jays did this year. 
Callanan and Burton were both 
talented and will be missed in 
2012. 

Look forward to next season 
with the Hopkins women’s bas- 
ketball squad. They will be sure 
to bring their A-game and play to 
impress. 

There will be some new faces 
on the court as well as some fa- 
miliar ones. New opportunities 
will bring about new stars. This 
team continues to carry great po- 
tential, so keep your eyes peeled 
and be ready to see some great 
hoops again next year. 
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Dip You 
KNow? 


20 Blue Jay swimmers were 


selected to compete in the NCAA 
Championships. Both the men’s 


and women’s teams are currently 


ranked fifth in the country. The 
men qualified | | swimmers, and 


the women qualified nine. 
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CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 
M. Lacrosse vs. UMB 
(at M&T Bank Stadium) 4 PM 
Baseball vs. ae 3 PM 


WEDNESDAY 


W. Lacrosse vs. Georgetown 6 PM 


W. Lacrosse moves to 4-1 
with Georgetown on horizon 


By RYAN KAHN 


Stall W riter 
Saturday's match against Stony 
Brook was perhaps the Hopkins’s 
women’s lacrosse team’s biggest 
game in the first quarter of their 
season. The girls were looking at 
either a strong 3-1 start or a medi- 
ocre 2-2 after a tough last minute 
loss to Princeton last weekend 
Coming ott 
the loss, the Blue 
Jays wanted to 
make a_ state- 
ment, and by 
scoring seven 
unanswered 
goals to over- 
come a 4-3 defi- 


cit, they did just 
that. Junior Can- 
dace Rossi, who 
had a 
day of her own 


special 


by reaching the 
100 career point 
milestone, earn- 
ing her The News- 
Letter’s Athlete of 
the Week title, 
thought the team 
did a great job 


of learning from 
last week’s loss 
and using it to 
build off of. 

“We learned 
from the Prince- 
ton game that we 


needed to stay 
composed and 
not rush our- 
selves,” Rossi said. “Even though 


we were down at first, we knew 
as long as we played our game it 
would come to us.” 

In what seems like the story of 
the Jays season so far, the game 
started in a back-and-forth fash- 
ion. Neither team could find a 
way to pull ahead by more than a 
goal in the first 30 minutes. 

Hopkins got off to a quick lead, 
scoring the first goal by way of ju- 
nior Rachel Ballatori off a pass from 
Rossi. Three. minutes later at the 


nine-minute mark, Stony Brook's ~ 


Kaila Gottlick responded with 
what would prove to be her only 
goal of the day to even the score. 

Junior Colleen McCaffrey was 
next to score for the Jays, but that 
was soon followed by a goal from 
Stony Brook’s Samantha Djaha. 
Soon after, junior Cami Kramer 
set freshman Sammy Cermack 
up with a nice feed to put Hop- 
kins back up 3-2. 

In what proved to be their last 
streak of the day, Stony Brook 
found the back of the net twice 
within a 62-second span from 
Melissa Cook and Alyssa Cardi- 
llo to take a 4-3 Seawolves lead. 

With just over a minute re- 
maining in the first half, Hop- 
kins was sparked by a goal from 
senior Brooke Foussadier, chang- 
ing their mindset and the game's 
momentum for the last time. 

“(After the goal], we started 
playing our game,” Rossi said. 

Entering the second half, the 
Jays went full speed ahead and 
did not look back. Just 2:21 into 
the half, senior Briana Cronin 
scored the first of six unanswered 
goals. Following Cronin’s free 
position goal, Hopkins scored 
three more within a span of just 
under three minutes. That’s a 
goal nearly every 40 seconds! 

At 19:55, McCaffrey put the Jays 
up by six with her third goal of the 
day. After a 7-0 run by the Jays, 
Stony Brook’s Djaha took matters 
into her own hands and scored a 
pair of goals for the Seawolves. 
After Djaha ended Stony Brook’s 
22-minute scoring drought, Hop- 


kins came right back with three _ 


goals of their own. 

Rossi accounted for two of these. 
Her second was the 74th goal of her 
career and the 100th point, making 
her one of few players in history to 
reach this milestone. 

Late in the game, the Sea- 
wolves picked up steam, but ju- 
nior Jen Fox quickly put a stop to 
it with 1:05 remaining to finalize 
Hopkins‘ s victory, 15-8. 

Even though it was a complete 


| team effort in the win, a couple of 


Jays shined in their own regard. 
meer hs sae Cosette Larash 


¥ 


had another great outing, allow- 
ing just eight goals with seven 
stops and two ground balls in the 
win. McCaffrey had an outstand- 
ing performance with six points, 
four goals and two assists. Ra- 
chel Ballatori totaled three goals 
in the match as well. To round 
out a dominant outing from the 
Jays, Rossi notched five points, 
including her milestone 100th. 


FILE PHOTO 
Junior Rachel Ballatori has eight gdals on the season. 


“It’s a pretty cool feeling. To be 
honest, I actually had no idea until 
after the game when my coach text- 
ed me,-so:-that was a fun little sur- 
prise,” Rossi said. The Farmingda- 
le, New York native picked a good 
time to accomplish her feat, too. 

“Tt was also great that it was 
back in New York where I’m 
from. A couple of my friends and 
relatives were able to watch me 
play and cheer us on,” she said. 

Hopkins looked to build off 
their momentum on Wednesday 
afternoon when they took on the 
Tigers of Towson in their third 
consecutive road game. 

The Jays scored early and often 
against the Tigers, led by McCaf- 
frey’s three goals. In goal, Larash 
allowed just one goal, the fewest 
by Hopkins since March of last 
year, to secure a 10-1 massacre 
of Towson. The Jays play ninth- 
ranked Georgetown next week. 


By MIKE KANEN 
Sports Editor 


After nearly six months off, 
the Hopkins men’s tennis team 
resumed their season this week- 
end with a rousing 9-0 victory 
over the Brewers of Vassar Col- 
lege. The Blue Jays had comfort- 
able wins in each of their six sin- 
gles matches and saw impressive 
doubles wins by junior-senior 
tandems of junior Jacob Barnaby 
and senior Casey Blythe and ju- 
nior Wareen Elgort and senior 
Andrew Wang. 

College tennis is unlike almost 
every other NCAA sanctioned 
sport in that some if its season 
takes place in the fall and the oth- 
er part takes place in the spring. 

“The fall is our non-traditional 
season,” said head coach Chuck 
Willenborg who has brought Hop- 
kins tennis to new heights since 
taking the reigns seven years ago. 
“We play in a few individual tour- 
naments and on occasion we will 
play a duel match. The conference 
matches and NCAA tournament 


_are played in the spring. 


The highlight of the Jays’s fall 
was their three-day affair at the 
ITA Southeast Regional where 
sophomore Andy Hersh ad- 


vanced to the title games in both 


singles and doubles where he was 
coupled with junior Jeff Kamei. 
_ Hersh’s title game appearance 


marked just the second time in— 


Hopkins apes that a Jay was rep- 
resented in an ITA title game. 


BS 


y 
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Ranagan, Greeley score twice each on lake down Jaspers. 


Sophomore attackman Zach Palmer is tied for the team lead in goals this season with nine and is a big. 


reason wn the Jays have gotten off to a 4-1 start. See Page B10 for fee Neat 


Fencing prepares for Regionals with solid conference duals 


By JARED FRYDMAN 
Staff Writer 


Over the past few weeks, 
Hopkins fencing has continued 
to prove it can compete with the 
top teams around the country. 
On Feb. 27, the Hopkins men’s 
fencing squad traveled to New 
York University to compete at 
the inaugural United States Col- 
legiate Fencing Squad Champi- 
onship. The men’s team placed 
sixth in the championship tour- 
nament. 

On March 5th, the women’s 
team hosted the National Inter- 
collegiate Women’s Fencing As- 
sociation (NIWFA) Champion- 
ship at the Ralph S. O’Connor 
Recreation Center. The women 
placed second, and were the 
best Division III team at the 
competition. 

The Hopkins men’s sabre 
squad was seeded sixth enter- 
ing the Collegiate Fencing Squad 
Championship, surrounded by 
some of the best competition 


Hopkins had just one team 
match in the fall which came on 
Oct. 9 in Baltimore against pe- 
rennial power Amherst College. 
The Jays fell to the Lordjeffs 7-2. 
That game, though, is now a 
distant memory. 

“Many things can change 
from fall to spring,” Coach 
Willenborg said. “We had one 
player overseas for a semester 
in the fall, Jacob Barnaby, who 
is playing singles and doubles 
this spring. There is a long break 
from the fall season to the start 
of spring and you hope that the 
players work on the things that 
we highlighted to improve their 
game.” 

- Hopkins headed into tthiis 
weekend's match against Vassar 
ranked 13th in the nation despite 
losing four-year All American 
David Madlow from last year’s 
squad. The face-off was the first 
of 18 Hopkins will have this 
spring, 

The Jays began the day with 
their doubles matches. Hersh and 
Kamei picked up where they left 
off at the third doubles position 
against the Brew Crew, winning 
with relative ease 8-2. 

First and second doubles 
were up next, and both proved 
to be the Jays’s most challeng- 
ing duals of the match. In the 
second doubles position, El- 
gort and Wang battled Andrew 
Guzick and Max Willner to end, 
coming out on top 9-7. Barnaby 
and Blythe, who were play- 


in the country. The sixth seed 
earned them a bye in the first 
round of play, but forced them to 
face-off with Brown University’ 
in the second round. The team 
lost 45-29, yet Jays senior Max 
Wieder and sophomore Nicholas 
Barbera, picked up individual 
wins en route to the loss. 

The third round fared much 
better for the Jays, as they de- 
feated Columbia University 
45-44. Wieder was at it again as 
he totaled 15 touches in each of 
his two individual bouts, win- 
ning both. 

His teammate, sophomore Sid 
Menon, also won a pair of bouts, 
totaling 15 touches in each. Bar- 
bera went 1-2 but compiled 15 
touches in his first bout to help 
the squad defeat Columbia. 

Hopkins fenced Haverford 
College in the fourth round, 
needing a win to propel them 
further into the tournament. Un- 
fortunately, Haverford outlasted 
the Jays, 45-40. The Jays finished 
in sixth place, but saw solid play 


from Wieder, Menon and Barbera 
throughout the day. 

Wieder earned four wins at 
the competition, moving him 
to fourth all-time in Hopkins 
school history, with 314 career 
wins. He is only six wins shy of 
the all-time record held by Paul 


~ Cordts (320). 


This past Saturday, women’s 
fencing turned in its best ever 
finish at the NIWFA champion- 
ship. The second-place finish was 
fueled in part by freshman Jackie 
Heath, who won silver in the in- 
dividual foil competition. 

Hopkins also set a school re- 
cord, earning a silver medal in 
all three weapons for the first 
time in scool history. In all three 
events (Epee, Foil and Sabre) 
Temple University came in first 
place, earning them the Olympi- 
ans Trophy. 

As a team, the Lady Jays 
earned 36 victories in the epee, 
43 victories in the foil and 44 
wins in the sabre, each of which 
earned them second place. Hop- 


kins has won the silver in the foil 
four out of the last five years, and 
in the sabre a silver medal has 
been brought home two of the 
last three years. 

In the individual competi- 
tion, Heath led the Jays with her 
silver medal in the foil. Junior 
Marion Trumbull finished in 
fifth place, just behind Heath, 
and junior Jen Hession finished 
in 15th place. 

In the sabre, Hopkins fresh- 
man Katherine Simeon finished 
in fifth place, followed by senior 
Mary Vitale inéigth and fresh- 
man Kathleen Rand in 13th. 

In the epee, sophomore Komal 
Kumar finished in 13th place and 
junior Lauren Chinn placed 16th. 

Overall the Hopkins fenc- 
ing teams showed strong per- 
formances in all weapons. The 
well-rounded teams both had 
very successful seasons and are 
looking forward to the NCAA 
Regionals this weekend in Madi- 
son, New Jersey. The Jays are 

ready for a chance at a title. 


‘Men’s tennis serves up first win, shutout against Brewers 


men in the country,” he said. 


ing first doubles, had a similar 
confrontation, sneaking by Ben 


Guzick noon was 
and John Barnaby’s 
Jasso 9-7 7-5 deci- 
as well sion to 
to give begin his 
Hopkins match 
a 3-0 lead with Jasso. 
head- Barnaby 
ing into would 
singles win the 
matches. next set 
~ Coach ese ethats Stee es 6-2. 
Willen- EDDIE WANG/ STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER Blythe 
borg’s Junior Warren Elgort takes a swing against Vassar. showed 
starting incred- 


singles lineup featured Wang at 
first, Elgort at second, Hersh at 
third, Blythe at fourth, Barnaby 
at fifth and freshman Jeremy 
Schwartz at sixth. Five of these 
six matches were decided in 
straight sets. 

One of the more impressive 
wins on the afternoon was EI- 
gort’s handling of defending ITA 
Northeast Regional champion 
Guzick. Elgort dominated by a 
score of 6-3, 6-1. 

“Everyone stepped up and 
played well. Warren Elgort de- 
feated [a top player] and is un- 
defeated this year in singles and 
doubles,” said Coach Willenborg. 

Schwartz's spring debut was 
equally notable, as he stumped 
Vassar’s Nick Jasso 6-2, 6-0. 
This performance was hardly a 
surprise to Coach Willenborg 
though. 

ME} i is one of the best fresh- 


The closest match of the after- 


ible resilience in his match. After 
falling in the first set 1-6, Blythe 
came all the way back, winning 
the next two sets 6-2, 6-3. 

Although the Jays made it 
look easy, Vassar is a good team, 
with several solid players. Like 
many Hopkins athletic teams, 


Hopkins likes playing good 
teams early in the season. 

“I like playing the best teams 
in the country because it helps in 
finding out more about ourselves 
in terms of where we are and 
what we need to work on.” Coach 
Willenborg said. 

Even with the shutout, Willen- 
borg still says his team has some 
fine-tuning to do. 

“We need to continue working 
on doubles play ... We have two 
new teams together and are look- 
ing for more cohesion,” he said. 


Hopkins next plays Dickinson ~ 


on March 19th. 


INSIDE 


Women’s Basketball: 
At the NCAA’s 


The Hopkins women’s bas- 
ketball team completed their 
season this weekend in the sec- 
ond round of the NCAA tour- 
nament. The Lady Jays finished 
22-6. Page B11 


Athlete of the Week: 
Candace Rossi 


Junior attackman Candace 
Rossi tallied five points to give 
her 100 for her career and help 
lead women’s lacrosse past Stony 
Brook 15-8 this weekend. 

‘Page B11 


Men’s Club Squash: 
Back in Action 


Although club eu is 
still a new development at 
Hopkins, it’s already being 
recognized as a “competitive 
group on a national scale after 
one year. Page B10 


